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THAT’S  LIFE  I  GUESS 

Blanche  Cornett,  ’39 

Gloria  Dickie  sat  down  on  the  park  bench.  What 
is  going  to  become  of  me,  she  thought. 

Having  lest  her  job,  she  was  desperate,  but  still 
wouldn’t  give  in.  Wouldn't  the  folks  back  home 
laugh  if  she  came  back  broke  and  forlorn!  No,  she 
would  rather  starve  than  hear  them  laugh  at  the 
“so  sure”  girl  who  thought  she  would  make  good  in 
the  big  city. 

She  didn’t  knew  how  long  she  sat  there,  but 
just  at  that  moment,  a  man  came  and  sat  on  the 
bench  beside  her. 

“Hello,  sister,”  he  said,  sweetly. 

Gloria  disgusted,  arose  and  started  away. 

“Aw — wait  a  second.” 

He  was  dressed  in  old  clothes  that  had  seen 
better  days  and  a  pair  of  shoes  which  were 
sure  evidence  that  he  had  dene  a  great  deal  of  walk¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  he  was  just  another  pesty  tramp. 

Gloria  walked  faster,  but  he  was  gaining  on  her 
every  second.  Finally,  she  started  to  run  and  when 
she  turned  to  see  if  he  was  still  following  her,  she 
bumped  into  another  man. 

“I’m  very  sorry,”  she  panted  and  as  the  tramp 
was  coming  close,  she  said  quickly: 

“Oh,  Dad,  I’ve  been  waiting  so  long.” 

She  took  his  arm  and  walked  quickly  on,  look¬ 
ing  back  at  intervals,  but  the  tramp  had  turned  back. 
Finally  seeing  that  everything  was  all  right,  she 
stopped  and  stood  looking  at  the  man  she  had  adopt¬ 
ed  as  a  hero. 

He  was  a  tall,  grey-liaired  man  of  about  fifty. 
He  had  a  kind  face  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

‘Well,  young  lady,’  he  said  smiling,  “  will  you 
kindly  explain  what  this  is  all  about?” 

“I’m  very  sorry,  sir,”  she  said,  “but  that  tramp 
was  annoying  me  and  when  I  bumped  into  you,  I 
could  only  think  of  what  I  did — to  adopt  you  as  a 
father.” 

“Oh,  so  that’s  it?” 

“Yes,”  she  replied,  “and  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  playing  up  to  me.” 

“Don’t  thank  me.  I  was  so  startled  that  I  had 
no  alternative,”  he  said  smiling. 

Gloria  laughed,  and  instantly  this  kind  man  was 
attracted  to  her. 


“What  is  your  name?”  he  asked,  suddenly  in¬ 
terested  in  this  young  girl  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
interrupted  his  reverie. 

“Gloria  Dickie.  Why?” 

“Just  curiousity.  And  your  occupation?’  ’ 

“Well — ,”  she  hesitated. 

“You  haven’t  one  now,  is  that  it?” 

“Yes,”  she  said  rather  forlornly,  “but  I  only  lost 
my  last  position  because  the  boss  wanted  his  niece 
to  have  it.” 

“Oh,”  he  meditated  and  then  said,  “well,  it 
so  happens  that  I  need  a  secretary  and  I  think  you 
will  do  nicely  My  name  is  William  Baxter.” 

“Net  the  William  Baxter?”  she  interrupted. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “come  to  my  office  on  52nd 
Street  at  9  o’clock  tomorrow  morning.  Goodbye  till 
then.” 

“Goodbye,”  she  echoed  tco  thrilled  to  realize  that 
he  had  gone. 

The  next  morning,  Gloria  started  to  work  in  the 
B.  B.  S.  office,  of  the  Baxter  Broadcasting  Stations. 
She  was  Mr.  Baxter's  private  secretary,  and  also 
had  charge  of  the  auditions. 

One  afternoon,  a  young  man  came  into  the  stu¬ 
dio. 

“Could  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  an  audition?” 

“I  have  charge  of  the  auditions,”  Gloria  replied, 
“what  kind  do  you  want?” 

“I’m  a  singer,”  he  said,  “and  I  would  like  to  get 
cn  the  radio.” 

“Do  you  think  you  are  good  enough?”  regretting 
it  the  moment  she  said  it. 

He  was  a  little  surprised  but  answered  quickly, 
‘  Well,  all  my  friends  think  I  have  rather  a  good 
voice  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Baxter  will  think  so,  too.” 

Gloria  liked  him  for  his  frankness  and  vowed 
to  herself  to  help  this  ambitious  young  fellow  to  the 
best  of  her  ability. 

She  took  his  name,  which  was  Merrill  Vanning, 
and  his  address,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  regular 
information.  He  told  her  that  his  friends  called  him 
“Merry.” 

“I  don’t  wonder,”  she  said,  looking  at  his  face 
which  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

Gloria  told  Mr.  Baxter  about  the  young  man  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  give  him  his  special  attention. 
“I'm  sure  he  has  a  nice  (voice  and  he  has  a  very 
pleasing  personality.” 
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Mr.  Baxter  listened  to  Gloria  in  whom  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  confidence,  and  gave  Vanning  an  audi¬ 
tion.  He  had  a  wonderful  voice  and  Mr.  Baxter 
was  so  pleased  that  he  put  him  on  a  sponsored  pro¬ 
gram. 

Gloria  saw  little  of  Mr.  Vanning,  who  never 
knew  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  his  getting  on 
the  radio.  He  was  becoming  very  popular  with  the 
radio  audience,  too. 

One  day,  he  came  out  of  the  studio  simultane¬ 
ously  with  Gloria. 

“Hello,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“Hello,  stranger,”  she  answered,  also  smiling. 

“Yes,  I  know,  but  really  I  have  been  busy  getting 
used  to  all  this  popularity  and  all  the  rest  that  goes 
with  being  on  a  coast  to  coast  network.  This  is  my 
first  night  free.  By  the  way,  would  you  care  to  go 
out  tonight?” 

Gloria  was  a  little  surprised  that  he  would  ask 
her  out,  but  she  accepted  with  pleasure. 

The  date  was  the  first  of  many  others,  until  one 
night  about  six  months  later,  they  agreed  to  be 
married  quietly  the  next  June;  and  when  Gloria  told 
Mr.  Baxter  about  it,  received  his  blessing,  which,  he 
said,  “I  give  with  pleasure.” 

“Isn’t  it  strange  the  way  every  thing  has  turned 
out?”  she  said  one  day  when  they  were  talking  it 
over.  “Why  the  day  I  ran  into  you  ,  I  felt  almost 
like  jumping  into  the  Hudson.” 

“Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  strange.  What  are  your 
plans  for  the  future?” 

“Oh,  Merril  is  keeping  on  with  his  singing,  of 
course,  and  we  are  to  live  in  New  York,  but  I’m  go¬ 
ing  back  home  first.”  Then  she  added,  “It's  a  happy 
climax,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Baxter?” 

“Yes,  Gloria,  that’s  the  happy  part  of  life  I  guess,” 
whereupon  Gloria  heartily  agreed. 


TWO  PICNICS 

M.  Hickey,  ’38 

Knock!  Knock!  A  steady  beating,  ending  only 
when  Mrs.  Cross  opened  the  door,  announced  the 
arrival  of  Bud.  Joan  Cross  leaned  over  the  bannis¬ 
ter  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  called  out,  “Be  right 
down!”  Quickly  she  gathered  up  her  purse  and  coat, 
raced  down  the  stairs,  blew  a  kiss  to  her  mother 
who  was  standing  in  the  hall,  and,  with  Bud,  ran 
down  to  the  car  in  which  they  were  to  drive  to  the 
college  picnic  grounds. 

“Joan  is  like  that,”  her  mother  said  aloud  to 
herself,  “flighty,  light-headed,  always  wanting  a  good 
time,  never  wanting  to  stay  home  at  all.”  Mrs.  Cross 
stared  into  space  and  frowned.  Her  husband  had 
been  telling  her  that  his  business  had  not  been  very 
successful  in  the  past  two  years. 

“I  do  not  like  to  have  Joan  take  this  attitude,” 
she  thought,  “for  if  it  should  happen  that  she  could 
not  be  allowed  all  this  freedom  and  money,  I  am 
afraid  she  would  find  it  very  hard.” 


Meanwhile,  B'ud  and  Joan  had  joined  the  other 
members  of  their  class  and  drove  towards  the  pic¬ 
nic  grounds,  laughing,  singing,  and  talking  on  the 
way. 

This  particular  spot  was  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see,  with  its  bed  of  rocks  and  sand  bordering  the 
small  lake.  Joan  jumped  out  of  the  car  as  soon  as 
it  stopped  and  raced  up  to  an  old  bench  on  the  beach 
to  see  if  two  names  were  still  on  it.  There  they 
were;  carved  cut  and  enclosed  in  an  immense  big 
heart. 

“  ‘Bud  O’Day  and  Joan  Cress,’  ”  she  read,  and 
then  seeing  her  escort  cried  to  him,  “Look,  they  are 
still  here!” 

“Are  they?”  Bud  came  running.  “Say,  this 
bench  must  be  pretty  old.  It  is  at  least  five  years 
since  we  carved  those  names  on  it.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  never  forget  that  day  either,”  Joan  said 
to  herself,  “That  is  the  day  you  gave  me  your  class 
ring  and  told  me  to  never  take  it  off.  I  never  have.” 
She  fingered  the  ring  thoughtfully.  She  cared  for 
Bud  more  than  she  would  let  herself  think.  Bud 
was  such  a  tall,  good-looking,  fine  young  man.  The 
kind  of  man  any  girl  would  like.  She  was  remind¬ 
ing  herself  of  old  times,  when  one  of  her  girl  chums 
called  to  her  to  start  for  the  girls’  room  for  they 
were  going  swiming.  Joan  skipped  back  because 
she  was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  Bud  had  not 
said  anything  about  the  last  time  they  had  been  at 
those  picnic  grounds,  but  she  had  noticed  that  he 
was  unusually  quiet  and  thoughtful.  She  wondered 
if  he,  too,  was  thinking  of  that  particular  day.  Slip¬ 
ping  on  her  bathing  suit,  Joan  went  out  into  the 
sunshine  and  on  toward  the  beach  where  a  dozen 
or  so  boys  and  girls  were  arguing. 

“We  should  not!”  one  girl  was  saying.  “It’s 
not  fair  to  make  us  do  all  the  work.  You  boys  can 
help  roast  the  weenies  at  least!” 

“Aw  Nellie,”  said  a  fair-haired  youth,  “You  girls 
ought  to  be  glad  you  can  do  it.  You  know  you — ” 

“Beat  you  into  the  water,”  cried  Joan,  breaking 
up  the  argument  and  racing  toward  the  water. 

“You  had  a  head  start!”  cried  Bud  as  he  and 
the  others  raced  after  her.  But  nevertheless,  he 
reached  the  water  before  Joan. 

“Pooh! ’  he  scoffed,  “Had  a  head  start  and  even 
then  couldn't  win.”  He  started  to  shower  her  with 
water  by  running  his  hand  along  the  top  quickly. 

Joan  cnly  laughed  and  swam  over  to  the  raft 
and  dived  off.  The  others  followed  suit  and  there 
began  two  hours  cf  laughter  and  fun. 

“I’m  hungry,”  N'ellie  shouted  at  last,  “I  make  a 
motion  that  we  get  something  to  eat." 

“I  second  the  motion!”  cried  a  dozen  young 
voices  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  splashes  as  one 
by  one  they  dived  into  the  water  towards  the  shore. 

The  boys  had  forgotten  the  previous  argument 
of  getting  lunch  ready,  and  ran  around  finding  wood, 
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building  a  fire,  and  doing  a  dozen  odd  jobs  to  help 
the  girls  prepare  the  lunch. 

After  the  sandwiches  were  all  out,  the  weenies 
cocked,  and  everything  ready,  they  sat  down  and 
ate  to  their  hearts  content;  the  girls  on  one  side  of 
the  table  and  the  boys  on  the  other.  Bud,  sitting 
across  from  Joan,  watched  her  and  thought  how  dear 
she  had  become  to  him.  After  dinner,  if  he  had  the 
chance,  he  meant  to  ask  her  an  old,  yet  new  ques¬ 
tion.  He  hoped  she  would  give  him  the  answer  he 
wanted.  Joan  looked  up  and  caught  him  gaz¬ 
ing  intently  at  her.  She  smiled  and  said, 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts.” 

“They’re  worth  a  million,”  he  replied  “and  no¬ 
body  is  going  to  hear  them — yet.  Will  you  take  a 
stroll  through  the  woods  with  me  just  as  we  did 
five  years  ago?” 

“He  does  remember!”  Joan  thought  as  her  heart 
leaped,  “Of  course,”  she  answered  aloud,  and  im¬ 
mediately  fell  to  eating  more  sandwiches. 

After  the  table  had  been  nicely  cleared,  Joan  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bathhouse  and  changed  back  to  her 
neat  tailored  gray  suit.  Outside  she  found  Bud, 
locking  at  the  carved  bench,  with  a  wistful  look 
on  his  face.  Seeing  her,  his  face  lit  up  and  he  took 
her  hand  and  started  off  on  the  well-worn  trail  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word. 

They  climbed  and  climbed,  following  the  trail 
up  the  mountain  until  they  found  an  old  log  to 
sit  down  upon.  Bud  sat  quietly  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  said  simply,  “Joan,  I’ve  been  mean¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  for  quote  a  long  time  that  I  love 
you  but  I  waited  until  we  came  on  this  picnic  to  see 
if  you  remembered  the  last  time  we  were  here.” 

“I  do  remember,”  said  Joan,  “and  I  love  you, 
too.” 

They  sat  talking  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then 
agreed  not  to  tell  their  families  right  away  that  they 
were  engaged.  When  they  got  back  to  the  group, 
(hey  found  it  was  time  to  start  back. 

On  reaching  home,  Joan  found  her  father  and 
mother  rejoicing  over  some  good  news.  They  both 
greeted  Bud  fondly,  as  they  liked  the  boy  very  much. 
Then  turning  to  Joan,  Mr.  Cross  said: 

“We  have  some  good  news  for  you,  my  dear, 
my—” 

“We  are  so  happy  about  it,”  Mrs.  Cross  inter¬ 
rupted,  “I  was  so  worried  about—” 

“Don’t  interrupt,  my  dear,”  Joan’s  father  said, 
“Joan,  what  we  are  trying  to  tell  you  is  that  I  have 
just  received  a  loan  from  a  man  that  I  have  known 
since  my  childhood,  and  new  I  believe  my  business 
will  be  successful.” 

“How  lovely!”  cried  Joan.  She  glanced  inquir¬ 
ingly  at  Biul,  and  he,  reading  her  thoughts  nodded, 
and  a  big  grin  spread  over  his  face. 

“But  we  have  even  more  important  news  than 
that,”  she  said. 


“You  have?”  cried  her  mother,  “What  is  it?” 

“Let  me  tell  them,  Joan,”  said  Bud,  “Mrs.  Cross, 
Joan  and  I  are  engaged.” 

Mr.  Cross  glanced  lovingly  at  Joan,  who  was 
blushing  furiously,  and  said,  “I  can’t  think  of  any¬ 
body  I  d  rather  see  you  marry,  Joan.  You  have 
my  blessings.” 

And.  as  the  old  saying  goes,  they  were  married 
and  lived  happily  ever  after. 


NATURE  MADE  MEN 

A.  McLean,  '38 

“Well,  goodbye,  Bob,  sorry  to  see  you  go,  but  I 
know  you’ll  make  good.  I  still  think,  though,  that 
you  would  be  better  off  here  than  in  the  big  city. 
You  know  it’s  pretty  easy  to  get  on  the  wrong  track 
there.” 

“Its  too  late  to  change  my  mind  now;  and,  any¬ 
way,  I  couldn’t  stand  the  work  that’s  cut  out  for 
you.” 

This  parting  just  witnessed  was  between  Jack 
and  Bob  Orde,  two  boys  who  lived  in  a  small  town 
called  Deer  Port  in  Northern  Michigan.  All  their 
lives  they  had  watched  the  men  of  the  village  toiling 
at  the  sole  industry,  logging  and  its  connections. 
Now  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  were  to  be 
separated. 

Jack  was  a  big,  strong,  rugged  fellow  who  liked 
to  meet  his  tests  in  life  headon  and  fight  his  way 
through.  Bob  was  totally  different;  he  was  not  as 
active  or  as  straightforward  as  his  brother.  He 
was  going  to  the  city  to  study  business.  He  had 
decided  that  he  couldn’t  stand  the  “gaff”  in  the  life 
his  brother  had  chosen. 

Fall  was  coming  on  and  Jack  began  to  look  for 
employment.  Tom  Cutler,  an  old  man  who  had  once 
had  the  largest  business  on  the  river,  hired  him. 
For  three  years  Jack  worked  fer  him.  He  saw  many 
outrages  committed  against  the  old  man,  such 
as  having  logs  stolen  or  driven  ashore  to  rot.  While 
he  had  no  proof,  Jack  believed  that  the  Hillson 
Company,  a  large  organization  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  was  responsible  for  these  crimes.  Angered 
by  the  aloofness  of  the  other  loggers,  he  resolved 
to  try  to  clear  up  this  mystery. 

The  next  season  he  went  up  and  down  the  river 
as  a  free-lancer.  He  saw  all  the  hardships  to  be 
contended  with  and  began  to  map,  in  his  mind,  an 
unfailing  system.  Bob  had  now  finished  his  school¬ 
ing  and  was  home  for  a  visit.  Jack  was  full 
r.f  enthusiasm  fer  his  new  enterprise  and  he  in¬ 
stilled  some  of  this  spirit  into  Bob.  The  two  de¬ 
cided  to  shoulder  the  burden  together  —  Jack  as  the 
active  partner,  Bob  as  manager  of  the  financial  side. 

Big  Smoky,  the  river  on  which  they  planned  to 
operate,  was  a  very  large  Stream  with  many  tribu- 
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taries.  Jack’s  idea  was  to  harness  this  torrent.  To 
carry  out  their  plan  it  was  necessary  for  the  boys 
to  get  a  petition  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  men 
on  the  river.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Cutler, 
they  got  almost  all  the  companies  to  sign.  The  only 
protest  came  from  the  Hillson  Company,  who  even 
tried  to  start  a  similar  petition  for  themselves. 

Jack  knew  most  of  the  good  river  men  in  the 
vicinity,  and  hired  the  best  of  these.  Bob,  in  the 
meantime,  had  borrowed  money  to  start  the  business. 
Jack’s  idea  was  to  clear  the  river  of  all  obstruc¬ 
tions,  to  build,  where  necessary,  large  wooden  shoul¬ 
ders  to  keep  logs  in  the  stream,  also  large  sluice 
gates  to  help  regulate  the  flood.  To  have  all  factions 
working  smoothly  it  was  necessary  to  run  a  tele¬ 
graph  line  along  the  river. 

Summer  had  come  and  the  river  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb  when  Jack  began  work  in  earnest.  He 
divided  his  men  into  three  gangs.  One  group  to 
clear  the  channel,  another  to  build  shoulders,  and 
still  another  to  arrange  sluice  gates. 

Although  the  weather  was  delightfully  warm, 
men  standing  waist  deep  in  icy  water  are  likely  to 
grumble.  However  the  sight  of  their  boss  doing 
the  same  thing  urged  them  on.  They  finished  work 
two  weeks  ahead  of  time  and  were  then  given  a  rest. 

When  work  began  again,  the  men  were  once 
more  split  into  three  groups:  one  to  break  out  the 
rollways,  one  to  head  the  drive,  and  another  to 
follow  it.  At  first  Jack  worked  with  the  gang  on  the 
rollways;  this  was  dangerous  business.  Locks  had  to 
be  pulled  quickly  from  under  the  key  log  and  then 
the  men  had  to  jump  clear  or  else  be  trapped  beneath 
tons  of  rolling,  sliding  timber. 

After  all  the  logs  were  in  the  water  men  were 
sent  to  control  the  sluice  gates  which  were  to  regu¬ 
late  the  flow  of  water  necessary  to  keep  the  logs 
moving.  Jack  now  hurried  to  the  head  of  the  drive 
where  with  the  sudden  loosing  of  the  flood  of  timber 
on  an  already  ravaging  deluge  pileups  or  james 
were  likely  to  occur.  This  would  endanger  both  the 
lives  of  the  men  engaged  and  the  success  of  the 
venture  as  a  whole. 

When  such  pileups  did  occur,  one  man  was 
selected  to  carefully  pick  his  way  over  the  seething 


mass  of  timbers  until  he  found  the  key  log  which, 
once  loosened,  would  set  the  whole  mass  into  instant 
motion.  Oftentimes  this  log  was  immovable  and 
dynamite  was  necessary  to  break  the  jam.  On  one 
such  occasion  Uncle  Bob,  a  huge  man  of  unlimited 
experience,  was  going  on  board.  As  his  means  of 
return  was  rather  treacherous  he  had  two  men  hold 
a  log  in  place  for  his  escape.  He  succeeded  in  loos¬ 
ening  the  key  and  started  clear  amid  a  shower  of 
thirty  foot  logs.  As  he  did  so,  one  of  the  men  dropped 
his  pike  and  ran,  the  other  man  stayed  until  Uncle 
Bob  was  safe  and  then  walked  over  to  the  quitter 
and  with  one  punch  dropped  him.  The  quitter  was 
paid  off  and  left.  The  woods  are  no  place  for  such 
a  man. 

While  the  drive  was  progressing  smoothly,  jack 
often  had  occasion  to  go  home,  both  to  see  about 
Bob’s  side  of  the  business  and  to  visit  with  Nancy 
Cutter.  Nancy  was  a  lifelong  friend  c.f  both  boys 
and  both  visited  her  often.  Now  while  at  work,  Jack 
seldom  saw  her,  but  Jack  took  advantage  of 
his  position  and  called  frequently.  Up  to  the 
last  few  years,  these  visits  were  taken  by  the 
neighbors  merely  as  a  warm  friendship.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  decided  animosity  could  be  sighted  between 
the  beys.  Jack  was  one  who  would  play  the  game 
fairly  to  the  end,  come  what  may.  Bob,  however, 
would  go  even  to  dishonest  means  to  get  what  he 
wanted. 

Bc-b  had  begun  to  gain  confidence  in  himself  and, 
knowing  that  Jack’s  knowledge  of  business  was 
poor,  he  began  a  systematic  draining  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  money  into  his  own  pocket. 

Jack  now  had  the  drive  well  in  hand  and  it  was 
evident  that  unless  some  unforseen  menace  came,  his 
first  year  of  business  would  be  a  success.  Although 
the  water  was  slowing  down,  he  thought  there  would 
be  sufficient.  He  took  a  crew  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  where  they  built  sorting  and  loading  booms 
into  which  the  slowly  arriving  logs  were  directed. 
All  was  progressing  smoothly  and  several  tugs  had 
taken  large  booms  across  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
mills. 

The  booms  had  been  built  to  allow  for  only  a 
certain  number  of  logs,  now  a  new  disaster  threat¬ 
ened;  heavy  rains  at  the  headwaters  of  the  river 
were  causing  the  stream  to  rise  again  to  flood 
strength.  This  so  speeded  up  the  rear  guard  that 
it  was  at  the  booms  before  they  were  large  enough. 

Jack  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  men 
to  work  almost  day  and  night  to  meet  this  new 
threat.  All  the  men  were  willing  to  do  this,  but 
Jack  found  an  amazing  lack  of  material  that  should 
have  been  on  hand.  He  could  find  no  leak  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bob’s  books  the  money  had  been  spent 
for  the  goods.  Jack  now  began  to  suspect  dishon¬ 
esty.  This  seemed  the  only  possible  answer  since 
Jack  could  find  no  mistake. 
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However,  Jack  began  a  valiant  battle  against  one 
of  nature’s  most  tremendous  forces.  For  four  days 
the  battle  raged  very  nearly  even,  for  while  the  booms 
held,  the  logs  were  forced  into  them  in  disordered, 
misshaped  piles.  The  men  were  tired  almost  beyond 
human  endurance,  but  still  they  worked,  proving  the 
stalwart  sense  of  right  instilled  into  them  by  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  nature. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  worst  of  the  flood  was  to 
reach  them,  and  again  supplies  that  should  have 
been  on  hand  were  not  to  be  seen.  Later,  with  all 
the  materials  on  hand,  new  effort  was  applied  and 
before  morning  it  was  evident  that  once  more  man 
had  conquered  nature. 

With  the  torrent  again  in  control  Jack  left  the 
river;  sick  at  heart,  because  of  the  dishonesty  in  his 
own  firm,  he  went  to  the  home  of  Nancy.  To  Nancy 
he  explained  his  suspicions  of  his  brother’s  dishon¬ 
esty.  After  that  Nancy  paid  regular  visits  to  B'ob, 
When  she  had  sufficient  evidence  she  took  it  to 
Jack.  In  the  meantime,  Bob  had  somehow  found 
out  that  he  was  suspected,  and  Jack  caught  him  just 
as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  town. 

When  finally  cornered,  he  begged  Jack  to  let 
him  off  this  time,  if  he  would  leave  the  district. 
Jack  made  him  promise  not  to  run  away  while  he 
was  making  his  decision.  He  decided  that  Bob  had 
been  to  the  city  and  that  hadn’t  made  a  man  of  him, 
therefore,  he  said  he  must  go  to  the  woods  with  the 
men,  and  not  come  back  until  he  thought  he  had 
forsaken  his  former  ways. 

Fcr  two  long  years  Jack  saw  his  brother  only 
when  he  ventured  into  the  forest.  It  was  now  boom 
time  just  two  years  removed  from  the  first  success¬ 
ful  venture.  Jack  had  chosen  this  as  his  wedding 
day.  The  ceremony  had  just  been  performed  and  the 
happy  ccuple  were  leaving  the  church  when  they 
met  Bob.  That  he  had  changed  was  instanly  evi¬ 
dent.  He  was  a  quieter,  more  desirable  fellow.  He 
congratulated  the  two  and  thanked  them  for  the 
chance  they  had  given  him.  He  explained  that  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  nature  had  cleansed  him  until 
he  feltequal  once  again  to  mingle  with  honest  men. 


LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN 

Geraldine  Shaw,  ’38 

It  was  dusk  in  a  little  country  farm  house  in 
New  Hampshire.  Ontside,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  white  blanket  of  snow.  In  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen  a  friendly-faced  woman  of  middle  age  was 
keeping  the  room  warm  with  the  few  pieces  of  wood 
left  in  the  wood-box.  Roger  would  soon  be  bringing 
more;  he  had  finished  his  homework  and  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  do  his  chores.  Roger  was  in  his  last  year 
of  school  and  a  good  scholar.  He  loved  the  great 
outdoors  and  did  not  mind  milking  the  cows,  car¬ 
rying  wood  and  performing  many  other  odd  jobs 


arounnd  the  house.  He  was  ambition  and  wanted 
to  get  ahead  in  life.  After  his  work  was  finished 
and  his  supper  over,  he  would  sit  down  and  read, 

But  this  night,  after  having  had  a  strenuous 
day  he  was  very  tired  and  found  that  he  was  unable 
to  put  his  mind  on  the  book  he  had  started  to  read. 
His  eyes  drifted  away  and  he  stared  blankly  at  the 
opposite  wall.  He  was  picturing  his  cave  on  the 
mountain  and  the  lovely  view  from  there  after  a 
snowfall.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  up  the  next 
day  after  school. 

In  the  schoolroom  the  following  morning 
Roger  sat  looking  out  the  window,  watching  the 
snowflakes  lightly  falling.  Suddenly  his  eye  was 
attracted  to  a  girl  a  few  seats  away  who  was  watch¬ 
ing  him.  Catching  him  looking  at  her,  she  smiled. 
Roger  smiled  back  at  her  and  knew  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  pretty  girl  before.  Her  name  was  Nancy. 
She  had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Her  nose  was 
slightly  “pug”,  just  enough  to  be  cute.  The  warm 
glow  in  her  cheeks  is  lovely,  thought  Roger. 

The  teacher  had  just  finished  dictating  geog¬ 
raphy  question  for  homework  and  was  starting  on 
the  English.  She  suggested  that  the  class  write  a 
story  cf  some  kind  and  choose  a  title  from  the  list 
which  she  would  read  to  them. 

“The  first,”  she  said,  “is  ‘The  Winding  River’. 
Who  would  like  to  take  that?” 

Two  pupils  raised  their  hands.  A  river  ran  past 
their  heme,  they  said,  and  they  would  write  about  it. 

The  teacher  asked  them,  “Now  who  will  take 
‘Lookout  Mountain’?” 

Immediately  Roger  raised  his,  then  looked  around 
the  room  and  saw  that  Nancy’s  hand  was  raised, 
and  Albert’s,  too.  Though  Albert  was  conceited, 
disagreeable,  and  condescending,  he  liked  Nancy, 
and  he  resented  any  one  else  who  was  interested  in 
her. 

“Since  three  of  your  are  taking  the  same 
topic,”  remarked  the  teacher,  “yoxi  had  better  get 
together  and  talk  it  over.” 

After  class  Nancy,  Roger,  and  Albert  met  out¬ 
side  the  class  room  door. 

Albert  said  to  Roger,  “Since  you  live  so  near 
a  mountain,  let’s  go  up  that  one.  I  can  take  Nancy 
over  in  my  car  and  then  you  can  walk  up.” 

Roger,  not  caring  much  for  Albert,  said,  “I’ll 
meet  you  on  the  top.” 

They  decided  to  go  up  that  afternoon  even  though 
it  was  snowing  and  would  probably  continue  to  do 
so  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  snow  was  light  and 
there  was  a  gentle  wind. 

They  departed  in  different  directions  for  home. 

Roger  had  quite  a  distance  to  go  but  he  didn’t 
seem  in  much  of  a  hurry.  He  walked  slowly  and 
wondered  why  Nancy  had  chosen  “Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain”  to  write  about. 

He  finally  arrived  home,  glanced  up  at  the  clock 
on  the  mantle  and  shouted,  “Mother,  where  are  you?” 
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He  heard  a  voice  from  down  stairs  answer,  “I’m 
down  here;  I’ll  be  right  up.” 

Finally  his  mother  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
laden  with  pans  and  jars.  Rpger  helped  her  unload 
and  all  the  while  he  was  explaining  about  the  short 
story  he  was  going  to  write  and  why  Nancy  and  Al¬ 
bert  were  going  to  meet  him  up  on  the  mountain. 
He  said  he  only  had  a  half  an  hour  to  have  lunch  and 
get  up  there.  They  were  to  meet  him  at  two  o’clock. 

After  eating  his  lunch,  he  hurried  around  and 
helped  his  mother  a  bit  and  then  gathered  up  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  firewood  and  started  up  the  mountain. 

Not  seeing  any  sign  of  the  other  two  he  went 
straight  to  his  cave  and  built  a  fire.  The  cave  was 
quite  large  with  two  rough  benches  along  the  sides. 
It  was  little  damp  but  the  fire  helped  it  somewhat. 
He  went  out  to  take  another  look  around;  still  no 
sign  of  Nancy  and  Albert.  He  turned  back  into  the 
cave  and  sat  down  again,  enjoying  the  fire’s  warmth 
until  finally  he  heard  a  call.  It  was  Nancy,  she  was 
trying  to  find  him. 

Roger  awoke  from  his  dreaming  and  went  out. 
He  could  not  see  them,  but  he  heard  both  Nancy  and 
Albert  call  again.  He  answered  with  a  loud,  “Hallo!” 
and  went  forward  to  meet  them.  Suddenly,  Roger 
saw  Nancy’s  head  appear  above  a  rock.  Very  short¬ 
ly  they  made  their  way  up  to  him. 

Nancy  was  sorry  that  they  were  late  and  said 
to  Roger,  “Albert  wanted  to  go  up  another  mountain, 
but  I  insisted  we  come  up  here.” 

Albert  tried  to  smooth  things  over  by  saying, 
“If  we  had  gone  to  another  one,  we  would  have  come 
for  you.” 

Roger  had  his  doubts  but  said  nothing.  He 
asked  Nancy  if  she  were  tired. 

“No,  I’m  not  tired,”  replied  Nancy,  “let’s  go  up 
to  the  top.” 

It  was  quite  a  distance  to  the  summit  but  Roger 
was  willing  to  go.  Albert  however  said  this  was 
high  enough  for  him.  Just  at  that  moment  they 
heard  a  low  rumble.  Albert  who  was  facing  the 
mountain,  looked  up,  screamed,  and  bounded  away 
down  the  path  on  which  he  had  come.  Roger  turned 
ai’ound  and  saw  stones  and  snow  coming  down 
stright  at  them.  He  knew  they  wouldn’t  have  time 
to  run  out  of  its  way  but  thought  of  the  cave.  He 
took  Nancy’s  hand  and  started  for  the  cave.  They 
just  got  inside  as  the  avalanche  swept  by  them.  It 
only  lasted  about  a  minute.  Roger  went  out  to  look 
around.  He  couldn’t  see  Albert  but  knew  he  was 
safe  as  he  had  been  out  of  the  path  of  the  landslide, 
so  he  went  back  into  the  cave  again. 

More  pieces  of  wood  were  put  on  the  fire  and  he 
and  Nancy  drew  nearer  to  its  warmth.  When  Roger 
had  seated  himself  beside  her,  she  started  asking 
questions  about  the  cave.  Did  he  make  it  or  did  he 
find  it?  How  did  he  happen  to  know  about  it.  She 
wanted  to  know,  too,  if  he  had  put  the  benches  in. 

Roger  told  her,  “I  knew  an  old  man  when  I  was 
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a  little  bey;  he  used  to  live  up  here.  One  day  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  come  up  to  see  the  cave. 
Of  course  I  came.  It  wasn’t  long  after  this  that  he 
went  away  and  never  came  back.” 

Just  at  this  moment  they  heard  a  call.  It  was 
Albert.  He  had  thought  they  were  both  swept  down 
with  the  snow  and  rocks.  When  he  saw  the  smoke 
"from  the  fire  he  went  to  it  and  found  Nancy  and 
Roger  comfortably  seated  in  the  cave. 

He  called  Nancy  to  come  out.  She  said  she 
wouldn’t  and  told  him  to  go  away. 

He  answered,  “I  will  not,  not  until  you  come 
out  of  that  cave!” 

Nancy  called  back,  “Will  you  please  go,  and 
don’t  come  back.  If  you  were  a  gentleman  you 
wouldn’t  have  left  us  and  run  away  as  you  did.  All 
you  think  about  is  yourself;  so  go  away!  Roger 
will  take  me  home.” 

Albert  was  finally  convinced  and  left  in  a  sulky 
mood. 

Roger  and  Nancy  were  left  alone  to  themselves 
and  Nancy  suggested,  “Let’s  write  our  stories  now, 
I  brought  some  paper  and  pencils.”. 
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They  didn’t  have  to  have  their  story  in  until 
Monday  of  the  next  week  and  this  was  Friday,  but 
they  started  and  wrote  until  dusk. 

Reger  suggested  they  had  better  go  home,  so  he 
helped  Nancy  down  another  less  rough  trail  that  he 
knew  and  soon  they  were  back. 

In  school  on  Monday  they  were  all  seated  in 
their  places  when  the  teacher  said,  “I  have  received 
cne  story  that  is  a  little  different  from  the  others. 
The  title  is  “Lookout  Mountain,”  by  Nancy  Roland. 

The  teacher  read  the  story  to  the  class;  it  was 
exactly  what  happened  up  on  the  mountain,  only 
with  different  characters. 

After  class  Albert  went  to  Nancy  and  Roger 
and  apologized.  He  said,  “You  two  have  taught  me 
a  lesson  that  I  will  long  remember.  You  showed  me 
what  a  coward  I  was  and,  I’ll  tell  you,  I’ll  never  act 
like  that  again.” 


OLI)  JENKINS’  PLACE 

D.  Nett,  ’40 

Two  boys,  one  very  much  excited  about  some¬ 
thing,  are  talking  to  each  other.  It  is  shortly  after 
supper.  The  sun  is  slowly  setting  behind  the  hori¬ 
zon. 

'  Ccme  on,  Joe,  quick!” 

“Where?” 

“To  the  old  Jenkins’  place,  I've  got  an  idea  about 
the  stolen  goods.” 

“Stolen  goods?” 

“Yes,  you  know,  the  ones  robbed  from  Wilkins’ 
Clothing  Store  three  days  ago.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  remember — but  what’s  the  old  Jan- 
kins’  house  get  to  do  with  it?” 

“Come  on,  you'll  see.” 

“All  right,  but  I  still  don’t  get  your  idea.” 

The  two  boys  were  now  jogging  toward  the  old, 
shackled  ruin.  It  marred  the  looks  of  the  city.  What 
a  weird  sight  it  was  before  the  setting  sun.  It 
seemed  to  cast  its  shadow  in  all  directions.  How 
the  citizens  of  the  town  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the 
mansion  of  fear.  Nobody  walked  home  by  the  de¬ 
serted  wreck.  It  frightened  everyone  that  passed 
by.  The  residents  of  the  town  tried  to  get  rid  of 
the  house  but  it  was  stated  in  the  owner’s  will  that, 
the  house  was  not  to  be  touched  in  any  way  for 
forty  years  after  his  death. 

On  reaching  the  weed  covered  path  to  the  house, 
the  boys  came  to  a  halt.  They  crept  up  to  one  of 
the  windows.  A  quick  glance  amazed  the  two  boys. 

“Look  Joe!” 

“Well  I'll  be.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?” 

“You’ll  think  plenty  if  you  try  to  run  away,  you 
young  scamps,” 


“What!”  the  two  boys  gasped  in  amazement. 
There  stood  a  tall,  brawney  man  with  a  raised  club. 

“Don’t  run  or  you’ll  regret  it.” 

“I-I-I-won’t,”  Joe  stammered. 

“All  right  then,  march  into  the  house  and  don’t 
try  anything  funny.” 

“Don’t  worry,  we  won  t,”  said  Peter,  unfright¬ 
ened.  The  man  left  them  in  a  room. 

“Well,  we  surely  are  in  a  swell  mess.” 

“It’s  just  what  I  wanted,  Joe,  don’t  you  see;  if 
we  can  find  any  information,  it  might  lead  to  the 
stolen  goods.” 

“But  what’s  the  idea  of  choosing  this  place? 
How  do  you  know  the  goods  are  here?” 

“Well  I  don’t  exactly  know,  but  I  read  a  detec¬ 
tive  story  and  the  solution  of  the  mystery  was  in  a 
deserted  house,  and  what  would  that  man  be  doing 
around  this  house?” 

“Say!  that  is  an  idea.  I’ll  bet  that  they  are  up 
to  something.” 

Peter  wasn’t  idle.  He  looked  through  the  key¬ 
hole.  "Hrnnim — I  guessed  right  then.  Hey,  Joe,  look. 
Here  are  dozens  of  flannel  and  silk  clothing.  And 
look  again,  there  is  a  huge  machine  in  that  corner.” 

“What  can  it  be?  Wait,  silk,  wool,  it  all  fits, 
this  is  a  counterfeiter’s  den.  They  make  ‘fake’  mon¬ 
ey.  The  silk  and  wool  is  to  make  the  green  paper 
look  like  our  government  money.  So  that’s  why  they 
wanted  to  rcb  only  from  clothing  stores.” 

“We  can’t  be  idle;  let’s  get  out  of  here.” 

“Sure,  but  how?” 

Three  long  hours  went  by  without  an  escape. 
The  parents  of  the  boys  were  beginning  to  worry 
about  them.  A  few  hours  later,  the  police  were  on 
the  lookout  for  them. 

Back  in  the  old  house,  Peter  discovered  an  un¬ 
known  trap  door. 

“Hurry,  Joe,  before  the  light  goes  out.” 

The  door  led  to  a  secret  passage,  which  was 
about  three  hundred  feet  long.  With  the  glimmer 
c.f  a  candle  to  guide  them,  they  made  their  escape. 
It  landed  them  close  to  Peter's  backyard.  They  ran 
to  the  house  and  called  their  parents,  whom  they 
saw  at  the  door. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  they  all  said  in  a  quiv¬ 
ering,  but  very  questioning  voice. 

“At  the  old  Jenkins’  place.” 

“Old  Jenkins’  place?”  they  repeated  surprised. 

“Well,  listen  here,  young  man.  If  you  think 
you  can  go  to  an  old  haunted  house  at  night  and 
scare  us  at  the  same  time,  you’re  mistaken. 

“But,  Mom,”  replied  Peter,  “Call  the  police.” 

“Yeh,”  we’ve  found  out  where  the  crooks  are 
hiding  out,”  put  in  Joe. 

“Crooks?”  they  all  spoke  at  once. 

“Yes,  the  men  that  robbed  the  clcthing  stores 
of  our  town  are  staying  the  the  old  Junius  Jenkins’ 
place,  They  are  making  counterfeit  money.  If  I’m 
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not  mistaken,  Mr.  Jenkins  is  not  dead  as  people 
thought  he  was.  I  think  he  is  still  alive.” 

“Alive?”  quesioned  Peter. 

“Sure.” 

“What  makes  you  think  so?” 

“Well,  did  you  notice  that  in  the  house  there 
was  a  desk?” 

“Where?” 

“In  the  roc.m  in  which  we  were  locked.  On  the 
desk  were  papers  signed  with  Junius  Jenkins’  sig¬ 
nature.  The  name  was  written  on  new  paper.  I’ll  bet 
he  is  the  head  of  the  outfit.” 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Black  was  not  idle.  He  phoned 
the  police,  and  a  squad  of  men  came  in  the  police 
car.  The  story  was  told  in  every  detail  to  the  po¬ 
lice.  They  set  off  towards  the  old  ruins.  The  offi¬ 
cers  captured  the  counterfeiters.  They  were  taken 
so  much  by  surprise  that  they  could  not  put  up  a 
fight.  The  law  breakers  were  taken  to  prison  and  a 
long  sentence  was  filed  for  them.  The  house  that 
firightened  so  many  people  was  todn  down  the  next 
week.  And  as  for  the  two  adventurous  boys,  they 
were  well  rewarded.  They  each  received  a  new 
bicycle,  plus  one  thousand  dollars. 


THE  PROFESSOR’S  LAST  SKATE 

Anna  Smith,  ’39 

“Oh!  Professor,  wont  you  join  our  skating  par¬ 
ty  tomorrow?  We  intend  to  go  as  far  as  Riverview, 
and  the  river  is  a  perfect  sheet  of  glass,  they  say. 
Nearly  all  the  class  are  going,  and  we  would  like 
you  to  take  us,”  exclaimed  Tommy  Gay,  all  in  one 
breath,  as  lie  unceremoniously  broke  in  on  the  quiet 
of  Prof.  Osgood’s  study. 

The  boys  all  liked  Prof.  Osgood,  even  if  he  did 
insist  with  a  firmness  that  knew  no  compromise 
upon  their  mastering  the  exact  relations  between  a 
and  x  and  their  being  able  to  cross  the  Asses’  Bridge 
w.thout  falling  over.  As  the  new  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics  at  Eastman  College,  he  had  rapidly  won 
the  affection  not  less  than  the  respect  of  the  students 
by  being  a  thorough  teacher,  as  well  as  a  leader  in 
all  their  athletic  sports.  He  took  his  part  in  the  game 
with  a  boyish  vim  and  unfailing  skill  that  made  him 
quite  a  hero  among  his  pupils.  The  game  never 
seemed  so  lively  to  them  as  when  Sidney  Osgocd, 
throwing  aside  his  professional  severity  with  his  of¬ 
ficial  gown,  ranged  himself  on  the  weakest  side  and 
went  so  vigorously  to  work  as  to  be  a  good  match 
for  any  other  two  of  the  players. 

When  Tommy  Gay,  with  a  precipitation  for 
which  he  felt  bound  to  apologize,  interrupted  the 
Professor’s  reading  that  winter  evening  he  fully 
counted  upon  a  favorable  reply  to  his  breathless  re¬ 
quest.  A  Professor  who  could  bowl,  dodge,  bat,  run, 
kick,  and  row  like  he  must  certainly  be  able  to 
skate.  The  next  day  being  Saturday  the  class  had 
arranged  to  spend  their  half  holiday  in  skating  up 
to  Riverview,  six  miles  away,  coming  back  in  time 
for  dinner  with  large  appetites.  The  ice  was  re¬ 
ported  as  being  perfect,  the  weather  seemed  propi¬ 
tious.  The  only  thing  lacking  to  make  the  program 
a  success  was  that  the  Professor  should  lead  them 
in  their  ringing  race  up  the  river  now  gleaming  so 
invitingly  between  its  banks  and  the  boys  felt  quite 
confident  of  securing  him. 

But  to  Tommy’s  great  disappointment,  Prof.  Os¬ 
good  shook  his  head  decidedly,  saying  that  he  never 
skated  now.  The  request  seemed  to  awaken  some 
painful  recillections,  for  after  giving  his  answer  he 
sat  for  some  moments  looking  into  the  burning  fire¬ 
place  in  silence.  Then  suddenly  arousing  himself 
the  Professor  told  his  crestfallen  visitor  that  if  he 
would  like  to  listen  he  would  explain  the  reason  for 
he  had  been  extremely  fond  of  skating  once. 

“I  had  not  put  on  a  pair  of  skates  for  more  than 
six  years  at  Michigan  University,  which  perhaps  you 
knew,  Tom,  is  not  far  frem  a  great  chain  of  lakes 
stretching  one  beyond  the  other,  far  up  into  the 
country.  I  went  out  one  Saturday  afternoon  for  a 
long  skate  intending  to  get  as  far  as  the  head  of 
the  Third  Lake,  any  way.  My  friend  had  promised 
to  come  with  me,  but  unfortunately  broke  one  of 
his  skates  in  putting  them  on,  and  had  to  turn  back. 
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The  afternoon  was  altogether  too  fine  to  be  wasted, 
so  I  went  alone,  hoping  to  find  some  companion  on 
the  way.  It  was  a  beautiful  day  for  skating.  The 
air  was  very  bracing,  the  sky  clear,  the  sunlight 
flashed  merrily  back  from  the  glittering  surface  of 
the  lake,  and  as  I  left  the  shore,  I  felt  as  if  my 
muscles  were  of  steel,  and  my  bones  of  brass,  and 
that  I  could  go  on  forever. 

“The  First  Lake  was  dotted  all  over  with  circ¬ 
ling  skating  groups  and  couples,  the  sharp  ring  of 
the  still  and  the  joyous  voices  of  people  vibrating 
through  the  air  around  me.  The  wind  blew  swiftly 
down  the  lake  but  I  did  not  mind  that.  A  quick 
run  over  the  smooth  ice  took  me  out  into  the  open 
again.  Much  to  my  sorrow,  I  had  come  across  no 
partner. 

“After  a  short  breathing  spell,  I  was  off  again, 
with  four  miles  of  ice  lying  ahead  of  me,  and  prac¬ 
tically  to  myself.  Few  skaters  had  preceeded  me. 
Bending  low  so  as  to  present  as  little  mark  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  wind,  which  had  freshened,  I  strode 
along  in  glorious  exercise,  delightfully  shouting 
aloud.  Soon  the  four  miles  had  slipped  by  me.  The 
uppen  end  of  the  Second  Lake  was  visible,  but  my 
pace  began  to  slacken.  On  arriving  at  the  top  I 
rested  a  while  in  a  sheltered  cove,  before  attempt¬ 
ing  the  Third  Lake,  which  was  reached  through  a 
long  narrow  cut  where  a  canal  had  once  existed. 

“Not  a  soul  was  near.  For  a  moment  I  felt 
tempted  to  go  home,  but  I  had  come  to  conquer, 
and  I  must  not  turn  back.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
three  miles,  which  were  very  lonely,  my  muscles 
began  to  tremble,  they  needed  rest,  so  I  threw  my¬ 
self  down  on  a  bank  of  moss,  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  lit  my  cigarette,  and  gracefully  puffed  away, 
until  the  sun  seemed  to  tell  me  that  I  must  be  head¬ 
ing  homeward,  in  order  to  reach  the  First  Lake  be¬ 
fore  dark.  With  the  wind  now  blowing  strongly  at 
my  back,  I  sped  down  the  lake  in  what  seemed  the 
very  luxury  of  motion.  I  had  scarcely  to  lift  my 
feet.  The  wind  supplied  the  motive  power,  and  mile 
after  mile  of  flawless  ice  flew  past  me  with  inspir¬ 
ing  speed.  The  Third  Lake  soon  was  left  to  its 
former  solitude.  Dashing  through  the  canal  I  shot 
out  on  the  second,  determined  to  win  my  race  with 
the  daylight.  I  had  got  about  half  way  down  the 
Lake  when  I  decided  to  try  the  “locomtive.” 
You  know,  I  suppose,  Tommy,  what  an  intricate  and 
rapid  step  that  is.  Well,  I  had  just  reached  full 
speed  at  it,  and  my  skates  were  rattling  over  the 
hard  ice  like  a  pair  of  castanets  when  suddenly  a 
wicked  little  piece  of  wood  firmly  embedded  in  the 
ice  caught  one  of  my  blades.  A  sickening  thrill  of 
apprehension  quivered  through  me,  and  in  a  flash 
I  was  hurled  upon  my  back,  my  legs  tangled  up  to¬ 
gether,  and  my  head  striking  the  ice  with  a  terrible 
thud  that  sent  me  into  unconsciousness. 

“I  must  have  been  unconscious  at  least  five  min¬ 
utes  and  several  minutes  had  passed  before  I  could 


think  clearly  enough  to  realize  what  had  happened. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  get  upon  my  feet.  B’ut  on 
attempting  to  do  so  an  awful  pang  of  agonizing  pain 
shot  through  my  right  leg  just  above  the  ankle  and 
almost  drove  me  back  to  unconsciousness.  My 
leg  was  broken!  Just  picture  my  position,  Tom. 
Two  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Lake;  not  a  soul 
winthin  sight  or  hearing;  the  darkness  coming  rap¬ 
idly;  and  the  cold  steadily  increasing — my  broken 
leg  meant  a  dreadful  lingering  death  by  freezing! 
Clean  and  sharp,  just  above  the  ankle,  the  bone 
had  been  snapped  by  the  violence  of  my  fall.  The 
slightest  movement  gave  me  excruciating  pain.  So 
bewildered  was  I  at  first  that  all  I  could  do  was  to 
shout  madly  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  in  the  poor 
hope  that  some  unexpected  skater  might  possibly 
be  within  hearing  distance.  No  answer  came  back. 
There  was  no  chance  for  human  aid. 

“To  save  my  life  I  must  solve  the  tremendous 
problem  of  getting  over  several  miles  of  ice  with 
my  right  leg  worse  than  useless.  At  first  I  tried 
rolling  over  towards  the  land.  The  agony  was  un¬ 
bearable.  Then  I  attempted  to  wriggle  along  on  my 
stomach,  using  my  arms  to  assist.  I  gave  this  up 
in  despair  after  making  a  few  yards’  headway.  Only 
cne  thing  remained.  It  was  to  get  upon  my  hands 
and  knees.  I  was  delighted  to  find  my  progress  was 
very  encouraging,  while  the  torture,  intense  as  you 
can  easily  understand  it  was,  did  not  seem  much 
worse  than  when  lying  still. 

“But  my  hands  suffered.  After  much  creeping 
on  the  ice  in  an  effort  to  pull  myself  ahead,  my 
gloves  were  socn  worn  to  shreds  and  my  hands  be¬ 
came  chafed,  lacerated  and  finally  so  numb  with  cold 
that  they  pained  me  no  more. 

“So  I  toiled  onward  through  the  deepening  dark¬ 
ness,  pausing  only  for  rest  and  growing  steadily 
weaker,  until  at  length  I  reached  the  end  of  the  Lake. 
Dragging  myself  up  on  the  shore  for  a  brief  halt,  I 
thanked  God  that  I  had  fought  death  so  far. 

“The  thought  gave  me  courage,  and  as  I  lay 
prone  enjoying  the  few  minutes'  respite,  the  moon 
showed  her  kindly  silver  face  above  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  She  poured  a  flood  of  welcome  light 
over  the  distance  yet  to  be  covered  before  I  could 
count  upon  obtaining  aid.  Full  of  hope  I  slipped 
down  to  the  ice  again  and  resumed  my  painful 
journey.  Oh,  Tommy,  imagine  my  horror  when  I 
found  myself  so  chilled  and  exhausted  as  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  unable  to  make  even  a  hundred  yards.  Thero 
were  nearly  thre  more  miles  to  go.  Having  fought 
so  well  it  seemed  too  cruel,  altogether,  that  I  should 
fail  when  almost  within  sight  of  aid.  Lying  on  my 
back,  with  my  fgace  upturned  to  the  start,  I  prayed 
for  relief.  For  a  long  while  my  limps  had  been  chilled 
to  the  bene,  and  the  cold  seemed  settling  more. 
I  was  so  cold  that  my  broken  leg  hardly  pained  me 
at  all.  Once  I  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  but  re¬ 
covered  and  was  again  drifting  away  when  a  fa- 
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miliar  whistle  coming  from  somewhere  in  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  the  eastern  shore  pierced  shrilly  through  the 
air. 

“Reusing  myself  hy  a  tremendous  effort  I  sat 
up  and  shouted  for  help  with  all  my  remaining 
strength.  To  my  indescribable  joy  I  caught  an  an¬ 
swering  call,  and  then  a  skater  dashed  out  to  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  hill  and  came  toward  me  at 
topmost  speed.  In  another  moment  he  was  bending 
over  me  with  a  face  full  of  joy  and  glad  relief  as 
was  my  own,  Tom,  it  was  my  faithful  chum 
who  missing  me  from  the  dinner  table,  had  become 
anxious,  and  borrowing  a  pair  of  skates  set  off 
searching  for  me.  Exhausted  as  I  was  the  sudden 
change  of  feeling  proved  too  much  for  my  nerves. 

I  just  had  to  murmur,  “My  leg  is  broken,”  before 
fainting  dead  away. 

“When  half  an  hour  later  I  came  to  myself  I 
was  lying  on  a  matress  in  the  bottom  of  an  express 
wagen,  well  wrapped  up  in  warm  blankets  but  suf¬ 
fering  from  returning  warmth.  My  dear  faith¬ 
ful  chum  was  sitting  close  beside  me  waiting  pa¬ 
tiently  for  the  first  sign  of  returning  consciousness. 
As  I  looked  up  inquiringly  he  motioned  me  to  stop, 
the  tears  brimming  in  his  eyes  as  he  whispered,  “It 
was  a  clcse  call,  but  thank  God,  He  won’t  have  you 
for  a  passenger  this  trip.” 

“Afterwards  I  learned  that  he  had  to  cut  down 
a  small  spruce  tree,  and  lash  me  to  it  with  two  long 
straps  he  fortunately  had  with  him,  in  order  to  get 
me  to  land.  He  drew  me  gently  to  the  foot  of  the 
lake.  There  a  wagon  was  easily  procured  and  the 
rest  of  the  homeward  journey  soon  accomplished. 
Between  the  broken  leg,  the  long  exposure  to  the 
cold,  my  frozen  hands  and  the  terrible  strain  to 
which  both  nerves  and  muscles  had  been  subject,  I 
was  a  long  time  recuperating. 

“So,  Tommy,  if  I  do  disappoint  you  by  not  join¬ 
ing  you  tomorrow,  you  will  realize  that  due  to  my 
long  exposure,  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  cold  and 
that  skating  is  one  of  the  winter  sports  I  have  to 
forfeit.  You’ll  excuse  me,  won’t  you?” 


HER  JIM 

Nancy  Fowie,  ’38 

“Why!  Pamela  Rogers,  what  are  you  doing  in 
town?” 

“Oh,  hello,  Mady,  wron’t  you  sit  dcwrn?” 

“Don’t  mind  if  I  do.  After  a  day  of  my  work 
even  a  seat  on  a  subway  train  is  comfortable.  H in, 
this  is  restful,”  sighed  Mady  collapsing  beside  Pa¬ 
mela. 

“It  is  good  to  see  you,  Mady.  You  lock  tired. 
You’re  a  long  wray  from  hime;  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I  am.  I  came  over  to  Newr  York  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  after  the  season  in  the  Little  Theatre  vras 
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over.  We  had  fun  together  this  summer,  didn’t  wre, 
Pam,  even  if  ycu  were  the  leading  lady  and  I  only 
played  bit  parts.  Are  you  going  back  there  next 
summer?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Maybe,  if  I  can  persuade 
Dad  to  spend  our  vacation  there  again.  Howrever, 
he  and  mother  seem  to  think  that  it  is  about  time 
for  another  trip  to  Europe.  By  the  w-ay,  howr  is  your 
mother?” 

“Mother  is  fine,  but  I  think  she  misses  me.  I’ll 
go  home  and  back  to  the  theatre  next  season  if  I 
can’t  find  a  part  in  a  play  here,  and  if  I  can  save 
enough  money  for  train  fare.” 

“Ycu  sound  discouraged.  What  kind  of  wmrk 
are  you  doing  now?” 

“I’m  dancing  at  a  dowrn  tewm  night  club.  I 
spent  until  January  trying  to  get  even  the  very 
smallest  part  in  a  play.  By  that  time  II  was  so  des¬ 
titute  that  I  just  had  to  do  something — anything! 
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A  body  has  to  eat,  you  know.  Finally,  I  got  this 
job.  And  what  a  job  it  is!  Dance,  dance,  dance — 
that’s  all  I  do  frcm  ten  in  the  morning  until  five 
in  the  evening,  just  routine  and  practice.  Then  with 
three  hours  out  for  food  and  rest,  I  go  on  at  eight 
and  perform  ,  until  two  in  the  morning,  although 
sometimes  it  is  three  and  four  o’clock.  I  have  only 
one  night  off  a  week;  that’s  tonight.  I  hate  it,  but 
it’s  work.  I  can  t  hold  on  much  longer,  and  if  some¬ 
thing  doesn’t  break  for  me  soon,  I  guess  I’ll  just 
have  to  give  up  and  go  home.” 

‘‘You  poor  kid,  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to 
help.” 

“It’s  not  that  I  want  help,  Pam,  I  just  need  some 
consolation.  My  work  is  terriblly  monotonous,  and 
unpleasant,  and  the  type  of  persons  you  have  to 
cater  to  are  repulsive.  But  one  young  man  is  very 
nice.  His  name  is  Jim.  He  makes  my  life  worth 
livipg. 

Mady’s  eyes  became  brighter  as  she  continued. 

“Jim  isn’t  like  many  wealthy  young  men;  he 
works  hard.  He  wants  to  make  a  place  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  his  father’s  money.  Jim  will  do  it, 
too;  he’s  like  that.  He  used  to  come  down  to  the 
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club  now  and  then.  That  s  where  I  met  him.  May¬ 
be  he’s  the  real  reascn  that  I’m  struggling  to  keep 
my  job  here.  If  Jim  is  at  the  club,  he  drives  me 
home  after  work,  and  lie  always  takes  me  out  on 
my  night  off.  But  not  tonight,  he  has  to  work.  He 
is  working  every  night  this  week.  That’s  what  I 
like  so  much  about  him;  he’s  so  very  conscientious.” 

“I  hope  I’m  net  burdening  you  too  much  with 
my  troubles,  Pam,  but  it  is  such  a  relief  to  gen  them 
off  my  mind.  I’ve  been  talking  sc  much  that  I 
haven’t  even  given  you  a  chance  to  answer  my  first 
question.  Why  are  you  in  the  big  city?  I  thought 
you  were  at  college.” 

“That’s  perfectly  all  right,  Mady.  I’m  glad  that 
I  can  be  a  little  helpful,  though  I  guess  I’m  not 
much  good  at  being  sympathetic.  I  never  was.  It’s 
not  that  I  don’t  sympathize  with  people;  it’s  just 
that  I  find  it  hard  to  express  myself.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  been  at  college,  but  new  I’m  having 
my  Easter  holidays  which  I’m  spending  at  my  home 
in  Westchester.  It  feels  good  to  get  away  from  my 
studies  for  a  while.  I  was  in  town  today  doing  a  bit 
of  shopping.  Father  had  his  car  and  my  brother 
took  the  roadster,  sc  that  I  had  to  come  in  on  the 
subway.  I  hate  it;  it’s  so  noisy.” 

“How’s  Stan?”  asked  Mady  as  Pamela  paused. 

“I  really  don  t  know.  I  haven't  seen  him  since 
Thanksgiving.  You  know  how  these  things  are — 
a  rather  whirlwind  courtship,  but  in  the  winter  he 
doesn’t  see  you  much  because  a  more  available  young 
lady  takes  his  eye.  It’s  funny,  but  I  don’t  seem  to 
mind.  I  was  fond  of  Stan,  tco.  Anyway,  like  you, 
I  have  a  Jim.  I’m  going  dancing  at  the  Westchester 
country  club,  with  him  tonight.  We  have  so  many 
things  planned  for  this  week.” 

“I’m  so  glad,  I  really  never  did  like  Stan.  He 
seemed  too  fond  of  a  good  time.  You  knew  yourself 
what — ” 

“Excuse  me  for  interrupting,  Mady,  but  I  have 
to  change  cars  for  home  at  the  next  stop.  It  has 
teen  awfully  nice  seeing  you  again.  I’ll  call  you 
later  in  the  week  and  try  to  come  and  visit  you. 
Have  you  a  phene?” 

“Yes,  there  is  one  in  the  house  where  I  live. 
Just  call  — — ■  and  ask  for  me.  You  had  better  make 
it  early  in  the  morning  as  I  leave  for  work  at  nine.” 

Pamela  picked  up  her  bag  and  opening  it  said, 
"I  guess  I  had  better  write  that  down,  I  have  the 
worst  time  remembering  names  and  numbers.” 

As  Pamela  took  a  small  notebook  and  pencil 
frcm  her  pccketbock,  she  laid  the  opened  pocket- 
book  on  the  seat  between  herself  and  Mady.  A  slight 
jerk  of  the  car  spilled  from  the  bag  a  few  papers 
and  a  snapshot.  Mady  gathered  them  up  and  glanc¬ 
ing  quickly  at  the  picture,  she  quietly  put  them 
back  into  their  place. 

The  train  stopped  with  a  jerk. 
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“Well,  I  guess  I  leave  you  now.  I’ll  call  you 
this  week.  Good-bye.’’ 

Mady  smiled  bravely. 

“Yes,  do.  Grcd-bye.” 

As  the  sub  vay  train  resumed  its  way,  the  man 
in  the  seat  in  fr  .nt  of  Mady  distinctly  heard  the 
pretty  little  girl  behind  him  brokenly  sob, 

“And  it  was  my  Jim.” 


THE  BURIED  TREASURE 

Grace  Bard,  ’39 

Allan  and  Ted  were  in  the  barn  when  Sally  and 
Eleanor  rushed  in  dressed  in  the  fashions  of  one, 
hundred  years  ago  and  very  much  excited. 

When  Sally  had  recovered  her  breath,  she  shout¬ 
ed,  “What  do  you  think  we  found?”  Without  giv¬ 
ing  the  boys  a  chance  to  reply,  she  continued,  “A 
treasure  map  in  an  old  sea  chest  in  the  attic. 

Instantly  four  heads  bent  over  the  small  piece 
of  paper,  which  looked  very  old. 

“It  certainly  looks  like  the  real  thing,”  said  Ted. 
“I  wonder  what  it’s  for.” 

“Treasure,  of  course,”  replied  the  girls  instant¬ 
ly.  “Let’s  try  to  find  it.  This  cross  must  mean 
something.” 

“But  I  don’t  recognize  any  of  the  places  men¬ 
tioned,”  said  Allan. 

“Well,  I  do,”  retorted  Eleanor,  “look,  there’s 
the  river  that  runs  in  front  of  this  house,  and  that 
wharf  must  be  one  of  those  piles  of  stones  in  the 
river.” 

“Yes,  but  which  one?  There  are  at  least  four 
old  wharfs  in  the  river,,  said  Ted.  “We  certainly 
can’t  dig  around  all  of  them.” 

“No,  but  let’s  go  down  to  the  shore  and  look 
around.  There  must  be  some  clue,”  suggested  Sally. 

The  four  trouped  out  of  the  barn  and  ran  down 
across  the  field  to  one  of  the  old  wharves.  Since 
the  tide  was  out,  they  examined  the  stc.nes  at  the 
base  of  the  pile  but  found  nothing. 

“Maybe  there’s  a  clue  on  the  map  that  you’ve 
missed,”  suggested  Allan. 

“Perhaps,  it  wouldn’t  do  any  harm  to  look,”  re¬ 
plied  Sally. 

They  returned  to  the  house  only  to  find  that 
Miss  Higgins,  a  prim  old  maid,  was  there  and  that 
Sally  must  entertain  her  as  her  parents  were  away. 
Finally  the  conversation  drifted  to  the  shipping  that 
used  to  be  carried  on  from  the  river. 

“There  is  an  old  story  about  your  great-grand¬ 
father’s  wharf,  which  is  the  one  in  front  of  this 
house  Sally,  said  Miss  Higgins.  “On  a  return  voy¬ 
age  from  the  Orient,  where  the  captain  had  bought 
many  jewels,  the  sailors  became  discontented  and 


planned  to  seize  the  treasure.  The' captain  learned 
of  their  plans,  and  the  night  before  the  ship  was  to 
dock,  he  slipped  ashore  and  buried  his  treasure  be¬ 
side  the  wharf.  Returning  to  his  ship,  he  made  a 
map  showing  the  location  of  the  box  and  hid  it  in 
his  sea  chest.  Several  days  later  he  died,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  no  one  has  ever  discovered  what  be¬ 
came  of  the  treasure.” 

The  young  people  looked  at  one  another  in 
amazement  as  this  recital  ended.  Then  Sally’s  caller 
said  she  must  leave.  As  they  followed  her  to  the 
door,  Sally  said,  “Goodbye,  Miss  Higgins,  thank  you 
for  telling  us  the  story.” 

As  soon  as  Sally  closed  the  door,  they  all  be¬ 
gan  talking  at  once. 

Then  Allan  said,  “Could  the  map  we  found  be 
the  same  one?” 

“Oh!  I  wish  it  were,”  sighed  Eleanor.  “Would¬ 
n’t  it  be  marvelous!  We’d  all  be  rich!” 

That  evening  Sally  told  her  parents  all  about 
the  map  and  also  about  Miss  Higgins’  call.  They 
said  nothing,  but  exchanged  amused  glances  and 
told  her  to  hunt  for  treasure  if  she  wanted  to. 

The  next  day  it  rained  and  four  disappointed 
young  people  gathered  around  Sally’s  dining  room 
table  to  study  the  map.  After  studying  it  for  some 
time,  Sally  mused,  “Doesn’t  that  rock  above  the 
cross  look  different  from  the  others?  Yes,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  dees.  It  looks  almost  like  a  sinister  face.” 

“So  it  does,  hurray  for  you,  Sally,”  cried  Ted. 

“Suppose  we  review  all  the  clues  we  have  so 
far,”  suggested  Sally.  “First,  we  know  the  map  is 
of  the  river;  second,  we  know  the  treasure  is  near 
an  old  wharf,  according  to  Miss  Higgins’  story,  is 
the  one  in  front  of  this  very  house;  fourth,  the  treas¬ 
ure  is  buried  under  a  rock  that  locks  like  a  face. 
That  ought  to  be  easy  to  find.” 

“Look!  It  has  almost  stopped  raining,”  cried 
Eleanor.  “Let’s  go  down  to  the  shore  and  find  that 
rock.” 

They  all  put  their  raincoats  on  and  rushed  out 
of  the  house  and  ran  down  to  the  beach.  After  look¬ 
ing  about  among  the  rocks  and  not  finding  any  that 
even  looked  like  a  face,  Sally  exclaimed,  “I  don’t 
see  any  rock  that  looks  like  a  face  here,  do  you?” 

“No,”  chorused  the  other  three. 

“Let’s  go  back  to  the  house,”  suggested  Eleanor. 

Four  tired  and  wet  young  people  returned  to 
the  house,  very  much  disappointed. 

They  sat  down  at  the  table  to  play  cards.  Sud¬ 
denly  right  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting  game  of  five 
hundred,  Sally  exclaimed,  “I  know,  the  shadows 
made  by  lamplight  on  the  rocks  might  make  that 
rock  look  like  a  face.  Particularly  from  a  certain 
position.” 

“Goodness  gracious,  don’t  tell  me  you’ve  been 
thinking  of  that  all  this  time,”  exclaimed  Eleanor. 
“No  wonder  you  trumped  your  partner’s  ace.” 
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“I  believe  you  must  be  right,  Sally,  but  how  are 
we  going  to  find  that  position?”  asked  Ted. 

‘‘Yes,  how  are  we  going  to  find  the  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  Sally?”  questioned  Allan  curiously. 

‘‘Well,  we  might  all  go  down  on  the  shore  with 
lights  tonight  and  see  if  we  can  find  the  rock,”  re¬ 
plied  Sally. 

That  night  the  treasure  seekers  were  again  at 
the  old  wharf.  As  the  tide  receded  they  followed, 
splashing  about  in  the  mud  but  without  success. 

Finally  Sally  took  the  map  from  her  pocket  and 
began  to  study  it.  Suddenly  she  called,  “Come  here 
a  minute.’ 

The  other  three  came  running  and  she  held  out 
the  map.  “Look,”  she  cried,  “I  believe  that  big  rock 
over  on  that  point  is  the  one,  the  one  that  is  just 
peeping  out  of  the  water  over  there.” 

“Then  if  that’s  so,”  cried  Eleanor  excitedly,  “we 
should  be  hunting  up  nearer  the  bank.” 

“Just  what  I  thought,”  replied  Sally. 

The  four  moved  closer  to  the  bank  where  the 
moonlight  was  casting  weird  shadows  through  the 
trees. 

Suddenly  Allan  cried,  “There’s  the  face.” 

They  all  rushed  to  the  spot  and  began  to  dig, 
and  soon  a  battered  old  sea  chest  came  to  light. 

“Let’s  take  it  up  to  the  house  before  we  open 
it,”  suggested  Sally. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  house,  they  found  their 
parents  waiting  for  them. 

“Did  you  find  anything?”  asked  Allan’s  father. 

“Yes,”  they  all  answered  excitedly. 

They  took  the  box  into  the  kitchen  to  open  it. 
The  lock  was  rusted  and  it  resisted  all  their  attempts 
to  open  it.  However,  with  the  aid  of  their  fathers, 
the  boys  finally  broke  the  lock.  Just  then  the  door¬ 
bell  rang  and  Sally’s  mother  went  to  answer  it. 
They  all  waited  patiently  for  her  return. 

“Just  somebody  inquiring  how  much  farther  it 
was  to  the  point,''  she  remarked  as  she  came  in. 

Then  Ted  opened  the  chest  and  inside  was  a  box 
wrapped  in  oil-cloth  and  under  that  was  wrapping 
paper. 

“He  certainly  didn’t  want  it  to  get  wet,  did  he?” 
asked  Sally. 

Quickly  the  wrapping  paper  was  torn  off  and 
there  on  the  kitchen  table  was  — -  a  five-pound  box 
of  chocolates. 

“You  old  frauds,”  cried  Sally,  turning  to  her 
parents,  “you  planned  all  this.” 

The  parents  of  all  four  laughed  and  admitted 
planting  the  map  in  the  sea  chest  where  the  girls 
were  sure  to  find  it. 

“You  see,  the  map  was  one  I  found  when  I  was 
a  boy,”  explained  Sally’s  father,  “and  I  thought  it 
would  keep  you  young  people  busy  for  awhile,  so 
we  planted  the  treasure  so  that  there  would  be 
something  for  you  to  find.  The  real  treasure  was 
found  years  ago. 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  TOM  BARTON 

Margretta  Tobin  ’39 

Tom  Barton  was  a  sober  little  boy  who  lived 
in  the  crowded  section  of  the  city.  His  mother  and 
father  were  poor  and  they  lived  in  a  little  three- 
room  tenement.  They  were  nice  people  and  worked 
hard,  hoping  that  some  day  they  would  be  able  to 
send  Tom  to  college. 

Tom  was  now  attending  High  School,  and  his 
teachers  said  that  he  was  a  brilliant  student  and 
that  they  admired  him  very  much.  They  all  liked 
Tom  because  he  worked  hard. 

But  Tom's  school  career  ended  abruptly  with¬ 
out  warning  when  his  father  was  killed  in  a  truck 
accident.  Tom’s  mother  tried  to  make  Tom  keep  on 
with  his  schooling  but  with  much  regret  he  left  to 
go  to  work. 

He  found  it  very  difficult  for  a  boy  as  young  as 
he  was  to  get  a  job.  He  tried  every  place  he  heard 
that  there  was  a  boy  wanted  but  without  experience 
he  did  not  qualify.  He  would  say  to  himself,  “I 
must  not  give  up,  I  will  get  a  job  somewhere.” 

Finally  Tom  did  get  a  job  as  office  boy  in  a 
small  firm.  The  pay  wasn’t  much  but  to  them  every 
little  bit  helped.  His  mother  was  working  very  hard 
taking  in  washing,  but  Tom  soon  saw  that  she  was 
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very  tired.  He  urged  her  to  give  up  doing  washing 
but  she  said  they  needed  the  money.  The  next  day 
when  Tom  returned  home  he  found  his  mother  very 
ill.  The  doctor  said  she  had  collapsed  from  over¬ 
work.  She  died  a  week  later. 

This  left  Tom  quite  alone  in  the  world,  for  as  far 
as  he  knew  he  had  no  relatives.  His  landlady  was 
very  kind;  she  told  him  to  keep  his  room  and  not  to 
mind  about  the  rent.  Tom  said,  “Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Smith,  I  shall  pay  you  when  I  can.”  Tom  thought, 
“It  sure  is  a  help  to  know  that  at  least  someone  is 
interested  in  you.”  Mrs.  Smith  did  prove  to  be  a 
real  friend;  she  mended  his  clothes,  cooked  his 
meals,  and  was  always  ready  to  help  in  any  way  she 
could. 

Tom  worked  hard  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  he  was 
let  go.  Once  again  there  arose  the  same  difficulties 
of  finding  a  job.  He  had  no  experience  to  speak  of, — - 
he  hadn’t  even  graduated  from  High  School,  not  to 
mention  college.  But  even  in  discouraging  times 
like  these  Tom  did  not  give  up. 

One  day  Tom  went  into  a  big  firm.  He  asked 
the  man  for  a  job. 

“Any  references,”  asked  the  manager  of  the  firm, 

“One,  sir.  The  man  I  worked  for  last.  I  was 
an  office  boy.  It  was  my  first  job,  sir,”  said  Tom. 

“Did  you  graduate  from  High  School?”  asked 
the  manager. 

“'No  sir,  but  I  will  work  hard.  You  will  find  me 
capable  enough  I’m  sure,”  pleaded  Tom. 

“Im  sorry,  son,  but  we  haven’t  room  for  boys 
who  haven’t  even  a  High  School  education.”  But 
just  at  this  moment  the  owner  of  the  firm  walked  in. 

“What  is  your  name,’  he  asked  Tom. 

“Thomas  Barton,  sir,”  replied  Tom. 

“What  was  your  father’s  name,  Thomas?”  asked 
the  owner. 

“My  father’s  name  was  James  Barton,  sir,” 
answered  Tom. 

“James  Barton,  —  well,  well,  your  father  and  I 
used  to  be  the  best  of  friends,  we  went  to  school  to¬ 
gether,”  said  the  owner  happily. 

He  and  Tom  went  to  lunch  together.  Tom  told 
him  his  whole  story  and  how  necessary  it  was  for 
him  to  geta  jo  get  a  job  now. 

Mr.  Johnson  (the  owner)  said,  “I’m  going  to  take 
a  chance  with  you,  Tom.” 

“You  mean  you  will  give  me  a  job,"  Tom  in¬ 
quired  excitedly. 

“Not  right  away,  but  this  is  what  I  am  going  to 
do.  First  of  all  you  must  go  back  and  finish  your 
year  in  High  School,  and  then  I  am  going  to  send 
you  to  college.  You  must  work  hard,  and  when  you 
get  your  degree  I  will  get  you  a  real  job.” 

“Oh  thank  you  very  much,  sir,  I  will  work  to 
the  very  best  of  my  ability.” 

Tom  worked  hard  at  college  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  received  his  degree.  Mr.  Johnson  got 


Tom  a  very  reliable  position.  Tom  was  glad  and  was 
determined  to  make  Mr.  Johnson  proud  of  him.  He 
worked  hard  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  success  was 
coming  his  way  tragedy  struck  again.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  was  in  an  automobile  accident  and  was  in  a 
critical  condition  at  the  hospital. 

“While  Tom  was  paying  him  a  visit  he  said, 
“Tom,  you  have  proved  to  me  that  you  will  succeed. 
Work  hard,  Tom,  and  no  matter  how  discouraging  it 
may  seem  to  you,  repeat  over  and  over  to  yourself, 
‘I  will  succeed,  I  will  succeed’.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  will  remember 
that,”  replied  Tom  with  a  look  of  sadness  in  his  eyes. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  Mr.  Johnson  died  and 
Tom  thought,  “I  will  never  forget  what  Mr.  Johnson 
did  for  me.  Now  I  know  I  must  succeed  for  his 
sake.” 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Johnson  the  firm 
failed.  Tom  was  out  of  a  job  again,  but  this  did  not 
discourage  him.  He  said  to  himself,  “I  will  not  give 
up,  I  will  succeed.”  And  with  this  thought  in  mind 
he  started  out  to  look  for  a  new  job. 

He  spent  hours  every  day  looking  for  a  job  with 
no  success.  He  couldn’t  understand  this  because 
now  he  had  his  college  degree  and  good  references 
also. 

Finally  Tom  got  a  job  for  which  he  wasn’t  ex¬ 
actly  quadified  but  he  was  so  enthusiastic  that  the 
manager  decided  to  try  him.  Tom  worked  conscien¬ 
tiously  but  after  a  few  weeks  he  was  called  to  the 
manager’s  office  and  he  said  to  Tom: 

“I  am  sorry,  Tom,  but  I  shall  have  to  let  you  go. 
You  have  worked  hard  but  you  just  aren’t  qualified.” 

After  this  Tom  found  it  very  hard  to  get  a  job 
of  any  consequence.  He  did  manage  however  to  find 
odd  jobs  here  and  there  to  pay  his  board.  He  went 
back  to  his  old  neighborhood  where  he  met  some  of 
his  old  friends.  When  they  found  out  that  he  hadn’t 
any  job,  and  that  at  the  present  his  future  wras  rather 
uncertain,  they  laughed  jokingly  and  said: 

“Well,  where  is  the  man  who  told  us  he  was 
going  to  be  a  big  success?” 

Tom  cooly  replied,  “I  will  be  a  success  yet,  you 
just  wait  and  see.” 

At  this  remark,  they  only  laughed  and  walked 
away. 

“I’ll  show  them,”  Tom  thought,  as  he  watched 
them  going  down  the  street. 

Tom  decided  that  the  only  thing  left  for  him  to 
do  would  be  to  get  a  job  in  a  large  firm  working  at 
a  small  job.  Then  when  the  opportunity  would 
present  itself  he  could  go  higher. 

He  visited  many  firms  before  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
Gordon-Smith  Insurance  Company  took  an  interest 
in  him. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  “I’ll  give  you  a  job  Tom,  and  if 
you  w'ork  hard,  after  a  while  there  will  be  promo¬ 
tions,” 
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He  worked  hard  at  his  new  job,  although  the 
pay  was  small. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Gordon  had  been  watching 
Tom  for  some  time. 

“That  boy  will  be  a  success  some  day,  he  works 
hard,”  said  Mr.  Gordon. 

He  was  promoted  but  even  though  he  was  getting 
more,  money  didn’t  affect  him.  He  worked  just  as 
hard. 

He  was  determined  to  go  higher  in  the  business. 

“I  will  succeed,”  he  would  say  over  and  over 
again  to  himself. 

He  did  work  hard  and  well,  and  his  employers 
were  proud  of  him;  they  knew  that  he  would  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Tom  received  another  promotion;  he  was  quite 
a  high  official  in  the  business  now  but  he  was  not 
satisfied. 

“I  must  go  higher,”  he  said. 

There  was  still  an  opportunity  to  go  higher  and 
while  there  was,  he  was  determined  to  get  there. 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  he  worked  even  harder. 

Mr.  Gordon  and  Mr.  Smith  had  two  or  three 
branches  of  their  company  in  other  cities.  It  hap¬ 
pened,  however,  that  the  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Branch  died  and  they  would  have  to  get  another  to 
take  his  place.  While  they  were  trying  to  decide, 
Mr.  Gordon  said,  “How  about  sending  Tom  Barton 
I  am  sure  he  is  just  the  man  fcr  the  position.” 

So  Tom  was  made  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Branch. 

Some  years  later  Mr.  Smith  died  and  left  his 
share  of  his  business  to  Tom  Barton.  The  firm,  now 
The  Gordon  &  Barton  Insurance  Company,  was  quite 
a  flourishing  concern.  They  (Mr.  Barton  and  Mr. 
Gordon)  decided  that  they  ought  to  start  branches 
of  their  business  all  over  the  country. 

But  before  this  wonderful  idea  could  materialize 
Mr.  Gordon  took  sick.  While  Tom  was  visiting  him 
at  the  hospital  he  said: 

“Tom  you  have  worked  hard,  you  started  at  the 
bottom  and  worked  up.  You  were  never  satisfied 
until  you  had  achieved  your  goal.  If  all  American 
youth  were  like  you  what  a  proud  country  this 
would  be.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Gordon,”  replied  Tom. 

“Tom,  I  am  depending  on  you,”  said  Mr.  Gor¬ 
don,  “I  am  leaving  my  share  of  the  business  to  you 
for  I  know  that  in  your  hands  it  will  be  suuuecc- 
ful.”  • 

Tom  thanked  him  again,  and  he  couldn't  help 
feeling  a  little  proud  as  he  walked  out  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  with  Mr.  Gordon’s  words  echoing  in  his  mind. 

The  business  was  a  success.  Tom  started  a 
branch  of  the  business  in  practically  every  large  city 
in  the  country,  and  it  was  to  be  the  most  widely 
1  nown  insurance  company  even  in  Europe. 

Tan  had  said,  “I  will  succeed,”  and  he  did. 


One  day,  not  long  afterward,  Tom  was  walking 
through  his  old  neighborhood.  He  came  across  a 
ycung  boy  seated  on  the  curbing  looking  rather  sad. 

“What  is  the  matter?’  inquired  Tom. 

The  boy  looked  rather  queerly  at  Tom  but  when 
he  saw  the  friendly  expression  on  Tom’s  face  he 
tcld  him  his  story. 

His  father  had  just  died  and  he  had  to  leave 
school  in  order  to  get  some  money  to  send  his 
mother  to  the  hospital. 

Tom  sent  the  boy’s  mother  to  the  hospital  and 
the  boy  back  to  school.  He  was  very  friendly  with 
the  family  after  that.  The  boy’s  mother  was  soon 
well  and  out  of  the  hospital.  She  was  very  thankful 
to  Tom  fcr  taking  an  interest  in  them. 

A  year  later  the  boy  finished  high  school  and 
Tcm  sent  him  to  college.  He  worked  hard  and  like 
Tom  received  excellent  grades  in  everything  he  un¬ 
dertook. 

Tom  gave  him  a  good  position  in  the  company 
when  he  graduated. 

“I  have  succeeded  at  last,”  said  Tom,  “but  I 
never  would  have  if  someone  did  not  take  an  interest 
in  me,  and  now  I  am  glad  that  I  have  given  someone 
else  the  same  opportunity.” 
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THE  BEST  WAY  TO  GET  AHEAD 


R.  Haibert,  ’38 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  everything  they 
do  is  a  new  mark  in  another  chapter  of  their  life; 
yet  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin  a  new  chapter.  If 
you  are  in  doubt  whether  you  have  done  just  as  you 
should,  start  over  again  and  make  the  new  chapter 
better  than  the  previous  ones. 

When  you  are  young,  you  are  living  the  best 
years  of  your  life.  What  you  do  now  is  sure  to  have 
some  effect  on  your  future.  Choose  the  right  course, 
and  work  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  then  you  will 
have  no  need  to  worry  concerning  the  future. 

For  example,  Jack,  while  attending  high  school, 
gets  mostly  B’s  and  C’s  on  his  report  cart,  while 
Bill,  his  friend,  gets  C’s  and  even  lower  grades. 

The  boy  who  receives  the  highest  grades  is  lazy 
and  does  not  like  to  do  his  work,  so  he  arrives  at 
school  early  in  the  morning  and  copies;  whereas 
Bill,  who  gets  the  lower  grades  does  the  work  him¬ 
self. 

Later  en  in  life,  both  bc.ys  have  a  chance  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  same  place  of  business. 
Each  is  required  to  appear  for  a  personal  interview 
with  the  head  of  the  firm.  After  listening  to  what 
the  man  has  to  say,  Jack  tells  him  that  he  does  not 
know  much  about  the  business,  but  that  he  feels 
sure  that  he  will  learn  fast  because  he  had  good 
marks  in  school.  When  Bill  is  interviewed  by  the 
man,  he  states  that  while  he  had  comparatively  low 
grades  in  school  he  did  learn  a  little  about  the 
business. 

The  man  decides  to  investigate  the  statements 
made  by  these  two  boys.  When  he  does,  he  realizes 
that  Jack  is  a  lazy  fellow  and  will  not  make  good, 
sc  he  gives  the  job  to  Bill. 

Working  to  the  best  of  one’s  ability  means  to 
work  by  one’s  self,  and  to  do  the  work  in  the  best 
way  that  one  possibly  can. 

A  person  who  continually  copies  the  work  of 
another  cannot  possibly  advance  himself  in  the 
world.  In  the  first  place  he  will  not  know  whether 
he  is  right  or  wrong;  for  one  who  cannot  work  by 
himself  cannot  expect  to  work  for  another  and  do 
it  correctly. 

The  best  way  for  anyone  to  go  forward  and  gain 
a  high  position  in  the  world  is  to  work  hard  from 
the  start  and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
acquire  education.  One  should  remember  that,  in 
times  like  these,  jobs  are  scarce  and  only  competent 
persons  who  are  willing  to  work  and  learn  will 
secure  good  positions. 


We  should  all  remember  that  no  matter  what  we 
do,  whether  it  is  work  or  play  or  study,  we  can 
never  get  anything  out  of  it  unless  we  first  put 
something  into  it.  Do  the  best  you  can  and  you  will 
come  out  on  top.  We  all  have  an  equal  chance  to 
make  good. 


BEING  A  PARASITE 

E.  Fester,  ’38 

In  the  animal  and  plant  world  a  parasite  is  a 
creature  which  lives  on  the  body  of  another.  It 
soon  gives  up  its  independence  and  even  its  ability 
to  move  for  the  sake  of  free  board.  Finally  unused 
organs  disappear  and  the  parasite  can  no  longer 
move;  it  merely  exists. 

How  many  people  are  like  these  parasites.  They 
are  content  to  live  upon  the  ingenuity  and  labor  of 
others  without  ever  lifting  a  hand  to  aid  or  help  in 
any  way.  Soon  they  forget  how. 

Not  only  are  people  physical  parasites  but  many 
are  mental  parasites  as  well.  They  never  do  any¬ 
thing  for  themselves  but  depend  on  the  other  fellow 
entirely.  Soon  they  are  incapable  of  doing  it  alaone. 

Many  people  are  endowed  with  numerous  worthy 
talents  but  fail  to  use  them.  One  not  only  fails  to 
profit  by  neglecting  one’s  talents,  but  soon  the  talents 
themselves  are  lost. 

During  this  present  depression  many  a  person 
has  become,  more  or  less,  a  parasite  in  spite  of 
himself.  Therefore,  that  desire  to  “let  the  other 
fellow  do  it”  is  increasing.  We  should  strive  man¬ 
fully  to  overcome  it. 


OUR  NATAL  PROGRAM 

H.  Crovo,  ’38 

Do  we  need  a  larger  Navy? 

This  question  is  on  the  lips  and  in  the  thoughts 
of  many  Americans  today  ,  and  it  is  being  seriously 
considered  by  a  committee  in  the  Congress  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Naval  authorities  state  that  we  do  need  a  larger 
navy  and  that  the  construction  of  battleships  and 
air-plane  carriers  should  be  started  at  once.  We  have 
two  long  coast  lines  to  protect  and  just  half  enough 
battleships  for  that  important  task.  At  the  present 
time  all  of  our  large  ships  are  in  the  Pacific  with 
only  the  Arkansas,  twenty  years  old,  and  a  few 
small  cruisers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Even  by  using  the  Panama  Canal  it  would  be 
nearly  a  week  before  ships  on  one  coast  could  reach 
the  opposite  coast  and  in  a  week  much  can  happen  if 
a  nation  is  at  war. 
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The  question  naturally  arises,  “what  nation 
would  dare  attack  if  we  could  properly  defend  our 
coast  lines  against  invasion.”  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  we  can  properly  defend  our  coast  lines 
if  we  have  only  half  enough  battleships. 

Japan  invaded  China  because  she  needed  more 
territory  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
China  was  unable  to  defend  herself  and,  therefore, 
has,  without  much  doubt,  lost  forever  a  large  part 
of  her  country  to  invaders.  Italy  needed  the  re¬ 
sources  of  Ethiopia  and  with  her  modern  methods 
of  warfare  captured  that  country.  Germany  needs 
to  expand  and  unless  England  relinquishes  some  of 
her  colonies  to  Germany  there  is  another  threat 
of  war,  with  Germany  as  the  aggressor. 

The  idea  of  foreign  invasion  of  our  country  seems 
impossible.  An  attacking  country  would  have  to 
face  the  great  obstacle  of  landing  troops  and  supplies 
in  such  large  numbers  that  a  large  fleet  of  transport 
and  supply  ships  would  be  needed.  No  country 
today  has  such  a  fleet.  Attack  from  our  Canadian 
border  seems  out  of  the  question  as  England  has  no 
need  of  more  territory,  and  our  relations  with  Can¬ 
ada  and  England  have,  for  years,  been  friendly.  The 
question  of  invasion  from  Mexico  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  answer.  Mexico  is  rich  in  oil  and  is  not 
prepared  to  defend  herself  from  foreign  invasion 
as  Canada  is.  For  every  dollar  we  have  invested  in 
the  Far  East,  we  have  three  dollars  in  American 
enterprises  in  Mexico,  and  if  she  were  attacked  we 
would  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  double  task  of 
defending  our  many  interests  and  our  own  border 
line.  To  do  this  we  need  a  large  navy  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  prevent  the  landing  of  for¬ 
eign  troops  in  Mexico. 

I  think  we  need  a  navy  large  enough  to  protect 
ourselves  from  invasion  from  any  direction.  That 
does  not  mean  that  the  country  should  become  a  war 
camp  like  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia.  Because  we 
are  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  does  not  mean 
we  are  looking  for  trouble.  If  we  had  continued 
each  year  to  build  new  battleships  as  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  done,  we  would  not  be  faced  now  with  the 
question  of  a  larger  navy.  We  would  have  one,  and 
by  adding  a  new  battleship  each  year  we  would 
have  the  necessary  naval  strength.  “But  while  we 
were  scrapping  ships,  as  agreed  upon  in  the  Naval 
Pact,  other  countries  were  scrapping  blue-prints.” 


OUR  APPROACHING  TRANSITION 

Shirley  Sellers,  ’38 

The  deceptive  mirage  cf  graduation  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  horizon  and  although  that  day  of 
great  expectancy  is  soon  to  arrive,  we  must  beware 
lest  its  pitfalls  ensnare  us  and  blight  the  happy 
life  on  whose  threshold  we  now  stand.  Because  of 
the  very  fact  that  all  of  us  understand  that  the  day 
toward  which  we  have  directed  all  our  energies  and 
works  is  close  at  hand,  we  are  prone  to  consider 


this  occasion  as  an  end  in  itself,  beyond  which  there 
is  nothing  further.  This  conception  of  graduation 
is  not  only  quite  fallacious,  but  it  is  the  very  atti¬ 
tude  which  may  well  cause  our  lives  after  gradua¬ 
tion  to  have  a  distinct  downward  trend.  ’  ^  / 

If  we  fall  into  this  error,  we  shall  find  that  what 
appeared  to  us  at  first  to  be  the  greatest  end  at¬ 
tainable  in  our  immediate  sphere  of  life  has  brought 
little  or  no  happiness,  but  on  the  contrary,  has  mere¬ 
ly  brought  an  end  to  a  very  pleasant  life  of  social 
contacts  and  comparatively  little  study.  We  shall 
discover  for  ourselves  that  graduation  has  not  really 
brought  the  supreme  satisfaction  which  a  real  end 
should  bring;  we  shall  discover  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  graduation  has  merely  marked  the  transition 
from  cne  phase  of  life  to  another,  and  the  sooner 
this  discovery  is  made  the  sooner  will  begin  our 
march  of  progress  to  the  citadel  of  success. 

Some,  of  course,  will  have  further  use  of  the 
specific  knowledge  which  they  have  gained  in  our 
midst;  to  these  we  extend  our  sincere  wish  that 
what  they  have  learned  here  will  prove  invaluable 
to  them  in  their  pursuit  of  culture  and  higher  learn¬ 
ing. 

For  seme,  however,  this  course  study  which  is 
now  fast  drawing  to  a  close  will  prove  to  be  the  last 
we  shall  enjoy  in  such  pleasing  surroundings;  for 
these,  this  course  will  be  only  the  basis  on  which 
an  irrevocable  character  has  been  formed. 

This,  then,  has  actually  been  the  great  purpose 
behind  all  of  our  study — the  formation  of  character, 
and  the  training  of  our  minds  fer  whatever  future 
we  may  choose.  This  also  gives  the  clue  to  the  real 
meaning  cf  education;  it  is  a  sort  of  rebirth  into  a 
wider  sphere  of  life  where  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
study,  to  improve  ourselves,  to  make  our  character 
unassailable,  to  tread  always  on  the  path  of  right. 
If  we  consider  graduation  in  this  light  we  shall  have 
made  a  good  beginning  in  the  battle  to  which  we 
have  fallen  heir;  and  just  as  in  every  undertaking, 
a  good  beginning  in  this  phase  of  our  life  is  indis- 
pensible  if  we  are  to  have  even  s  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  later  years. 

Therefore,  with  this  interpretation  of  gradua¬ 
tion  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds,  we  wish  to  extend  to 
our  classmates  a  vote  of  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
pleasures  and  the  pains  it  has  been  out  lot  to  re¬ 
joice  in  or  suffer  in  common;  to  them  we  also  ex¬ 
tend  congratulations  and  the  hope  that  every  suc¬ 
cess  shall  attend  their  future  efforts. 

To  our  teachers  who  have  labored  patiently 
with  us  these  past  years  we  are  extremely  grateful 
for  the  time  and  effort  they  have  devoted  to  increas¬ 
ing  our  knowledge  and  for  laying  for  us  the  corner¬ 
stones  en  which  we  shall  build  our  characters  and 
on  which  depends  all  our  hope  of  any  future  suc¬ 
cess. 

This  with  high  hopes  for  the  future  and  im¬ 
measurable  gratitude  for  the  gifts  of  the  past,  to 
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our  teachers  we  say,  “Thank  you,”  to  our  fellow 
classmates,  “Au  Revoir.” 


OUR  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

R.  Hutchinson,  ’39 

What  do  you  do  with  your  old  school  and  lunch 
papers?  Do  you  put  them  where  they  belong?  Now 
don’t  say  you  don’t  know,  because  you  do.  You  are 
told  practically  every  day  what  to  do  with  papers 
which  are  no  longer  of  use  to  you,  but  what  good 
does  it  do?  In  spite  of  all  that  is  said,  papers  and 
rubbish  are  thrown  out  on  the  grass  and  drives, 
both  in  and  out  of  school  hours.  No  one  ever  stops 
to  think  of  the  appearance  of  the  lawns  and  walks. 
I  apers  are  very  unsightly  when  scattered  over  the 
place  and  it  does  net  -speak  very  well  for  the  school. 
Some  think  it  all  right  and  that  the  custodian  will 
ccme  along  later  and  pick  them  up.  But  the  cus¬ 
todians  have  other  things  to  do  beside  picking  up  pa¬ 
pers.  It  is  the  job  of  every  individual  in  the  school 
to  help  keep  the  grounds  of  the  school  free  from  all 
papers.  Dump  your  rubbish  where  it  belongs.  In 
the  waste  basket. 


WILD  LIFE  PRESERVATION 

Martin  Mooney,  ’38 

The  week  of  March  20-26  was  set  aside  as  Na¬ 
tional  Wildlife  Preservation  Week.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  Wildlife  Preservation  Society,  the  largest 
non-government  aid  for  the  protection  of  wild  life. 
That  week  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
strongly  to  everyone’s  mind  the  necessity  of  protect¬ 
ing  our  wild  life  and  to  increase  the  species  that 
are  nearly  extinct;  take  for  example,  the  wild  tur¬ 
key,  that  is  being  raised  in  captivity  and  later  re¬ 
leased. 

How  are  we  to  increase  and  protect  our  wild¬ 
life?  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  release  fish,  birds, 
and  an'mals  from  the  fish  hatcheries,  bird  sanctu¬ 
aries,  and  breeding  stations  if  they  were  to  be  re¬ 
leased  into  burned  woodlands  and  forests  where  they 
would  have  little  chance  to  survive.  Wildlife  must 
depend  upon  the  woodlands  for  their  fcod  and  man 
has  destroyed  great  areas  of  it. 


Many  of  the  game  birds  and  animals  that  were 
abundant  in  this  country  when  our  forefathers  were 
alive  are  now  either  extinct  or  nearly  so.  This  has 
come  to  pass  because  relentless  war  was  waged 
against  them  by  farmers,  who  considered  them  harm¬ 
ful  and  destroyed  them;  or,  in  recent  years,  by  the 
“saddist,”  the  hunter  who  goes  into  the  woods  and 
kills  everything  that  moves,  caring  not  for  the  dam¬ 
age  he  is  doing.  These  men  are  not,  and  have  no 
right  to  be  considered  sportsmen,  but  rather  butch¬ 
ers.  Take  the  case  of  the  passenger  pigeon,  whose 
flocks  once  darkened  the  sky;  but  now  have  been 
wiped  out,  the  last  known  pair  having  died  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  Cincinnati  Zoo.  No  wonder  wildlife 
is  extinct  since  man  has  destroyed  their  natural 
habitation;  since  the  early  settlers  considered  the 
forests  and  wildlife  so  abundant  that  they  thought¬ 
lessly  destroyed  them,  burning  great  stretches  of 
woodland  thereby  destroying  all  wildlife. 

Much  of  the  wildlifei  that  was  once  considered 
a  pest  has  been  found  to  do  much  more  good  than 
harm;  therefore,  many  of  the  states  and  the  federal 
government,  have  established  government  depart¬ 
ments  to  protect  our  wildlife  and  to  cause  it  to  in¬ 
crease.  These  people  have  taken  large  areas  of  wood¬ 
land  and  have  rehabilitated  it.  They  have  estab¬ 
lished  game  laws  to  protect  the  wildlife,  and  have 
opened  and  are  operating  bird  sanctuaries,  fish 
hatcheries,  and  animal  breeding  stations.  These 
departments  are  given  aid,  and  are  immeasurably 
helped  by  private  societies,  such  as  the  General  Wild¬ 
life  Preservation  Society. 

The  main  obstacle  that  must  be  overcome  is  the 
destruction  cf  our  woodland  by  the  great  forest 
fires.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  For¬ 
est  Rangers  have  been  organized  and  their  duties 
consist  of  caring  for  and  increasing  the  forests.  The 
present  deplorable  condition  that  exists  is  caused 
by  needless  fires  set  by  persons  through  sheer  care¬ 
lessness.  Every  year  warnings  are  issued,  telling 
the  people  to  be  careful,  especially  in  the  spring 
and  fall  when  the  woods  are  as  dry  as  tinder. 

When  a  forest  is  destroyed  by  fire  the  little 
brooks  and  creeks  that  are  ideal  fishing  spots  dry 
up.  In  the  past  the  problem  of  fisheries  was  not 
pressing,  but  now  it  has  become  a  great  problem. 
With  the  destruction  of  the  forests,  come  the  floods 
which  in  the  toll  of  lives  takes  thirteen  percent  of 
cur  national  income  annually; — and  forests  prevent 
floods.  The  saving  of  our  wildlife  has  become  a 
great  national  problem.  If  it  is  destroyed,  a  large 
part  of  our  national  wealth  is  gone. 

Not  much  progress  can  be  made  without  coop¬ 
eration  fr  m  everybody;  therefore,  every  tree  that 
is  planted  helps  wildlife  preservation.  As  many 
persons  are  helping,  the  work  is  going  forward  with 
considerable  progress;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  abundance  of 
wildlife  will  reach  its  former  greatness. 
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BACK  TO  THE  FARM  MOVEMENT 

Theodore  McKie,  ’38 

Be  ii  Farmer  Back  to  Nature  Farm  or  City  Life 

There  are  thousands  of  vocations  open  to  all 
hoys  just  leaving  high  school,  all  of  which  when 
properly  pursued  lead  finally  to  some  form  of  suc¬ 
cess  of  great  or  small  degree.  The  only  success 
that  most  boys  seem  to  consider  is  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  and  a  high-power  roadster  for  “show- 
off”  purposes.  Since  they  want  to  gain  this  quickly 
and  waste  no  time  about  it,  they  take  the  first  job 
they  can  get,  and  if  they  can,  they  pick  the  one  with 
the  most  money  at  the  end  of  a  week,  regardless  of 
opportunity  for  advancement.  The  most  typical  il¬ 
lustration  is  that  of  an  office  boy,  who  starts  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  success,  with  no  thought 
of  the  future  except  the  pile  of  money  at  the  top, 
which  he  thinks  is  within  easy  reach.  It  may  take 
a  period  from  forty  to  fifty  years  to  gain  this  suc¬ 
cess.  In  most  cases  all  he  will  have  is  money  and 
probably  very  little  of  that.  For  the  main  success 
in  anyone’s  life  is  happiness;  and  money  may  but 
very  rarely,  brings  it.  In  his  half  century  of  hard 
labor  what  has  he  to  show  besides  gray  hair  and  a 
fiery  temper?  In  the  majority  of  instances  nothing. 
His  health  is  sometimes  impaired  because  of  con¬ 
finement  to  hot  and  stuffy  buildings,  his  sight  is 
faulty  and  many  times  his  hearing  is  bad;  but  a  very 
few  have  found  ease  and  contentment  by  such  a 
method. 

In  city  life,  thousands  of  people  are  herded  to¬ 
gether  with  no  real  purpose  in  mind  but  to  get  all 
they  can  out  of  society,  honest  or  otherwise.  They 
have  every  improvent  that  the  world  can  offer.  They 
come  in  contact  with  men  of  many  personalities. 
The  many  amusements  of  the  city  are  merely  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  moment.  They  have  nothing  whatsoever 
to  look  forward  to,  and  most  of  the  time  they  are 
discontented.  The  beauty  of  nature  is  probably  the 
farthest  thing  from  their  minds. 

The  most  natural  environment  for  any  man  is 
the  open  air,  the  woods,  the  flowers  and  the  an¬ 
imals.  Country  life  is  the  life  that  promotes  health, 
strength,  and  individual  personality.  It  is  surely 
no  accident  that  the  greatest  men  of  cur  country, 
our  history  makers,  were  mostly  all  farmers.  Then 
in  this  age  of  curs  with  crowded  cities  and  jobs 
scarce,  why  not  move  back  to  the  country  where  all 
our  ancestors  were  once.  On  the  farm  one  is  ac¬ 
tive  and  alive  every  moment  of  the  day.  He  has  a 
skillful  hand,  keen  and  observing  eyes,  wide  expe¬ 
rience  through  dealing  with  nature;  he  is  usually  a 
man  of  general  ability,  who  can  supply  himself  with 
the  necessities  of  life  without  any  outside  help.  How 
different  he  is  from  the  employee  who  enters  the 
factory  and  becomes  only  the  one  piece  of  machin¬ 
ery  that  has  not  yet  been  invented;  and  when  a 
machine  is  invented  to  take  his  place,  he  will  be 
thrown  cut  of  work.  No  man  will  ever  invent  a 


machine  to  take  the  place  of  the  farmer.  After  con¬ 
stant  work  in  the  factory,  the  employee  loses  his 
best  powers  and  falls  far  below  the  intelligence  of 
the  farmer.  His  ear  is  dull,  his  muscles  weak  and 
his  mind  a  one  track  mind. 

Probably  the  most  prejudiced  objection  against 
farming  is  the  low  esteem  in  which  the  farmer  is 
held.  This  objection  has  grown  until  now  the  far¬ 
mer  himself  becomes  ashamed  of  his  occupation. 
The  soil  is  God’s  most  precious  gift  to  man.  It  may 
be  wasted  or  preserved  but  it  always  remains  a  part 
of  us.  Lumber  and  fuel  may  be  entirely  consumed, 
but  the  soil  keeps  on  producing  forever.  Another 
objection  to  farm  life,  which  has  long  since  been 
removed,  is  that  one  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  invention  of  the  telephone,  of  electric¬ 
ity  and  the  radio  brings  the  farm  as  near  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  life  in  the  cities. 

Every  man  must  have  a  license  before  he  can 
marry,  shoot  a  gun,  preach,  or  practice  medicine  or 
law  or  even  barbering.  But  any  man  rich  or  poor, 
large  or  small,  whether  he  is  a  maniac  or  a  genius, 
may  farm  the  soil  as  lie  pleases.  Yet  success  in 
farming  requires  a  certain  number  of  qualities.  It 
requires  strength,  health,  a  good  mind,  persistence, 
and  good  judgment.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  food- 
producing  farmers  and  the  government  is  always 
ready  to  help  anyone  who  wants  to  get  a  start  in 
farming;  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone 
of  average  intelligence  should  not  prosper  in  agri¬ 
culture. 

Theodore  Rposevelt,  one  of  our  most  famous 
presidents,  who  was  a  great  outdoor  man,  uttered 
the  following  words:  “I  warn  my  countrymen  that 
the  great  recent  progress  made  in  city  life  is  not 
a  full  measure  of  our  civilization;  for  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  rests,  at  bottom,  on  the  wholesomeness,  the  at¬ 
tractiveness,  and  the  completeness,  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  of  life  in  the  country.  The  men  and 
women  on  the  farms  stand  for  what  is  fundamental¬ 
ly  best  and  most  needed  in  our  American  life.  Upon 
the  development  of  country  life  rests  ultimately  our 
ability,  by  methods  of  farming  requiring  the  highest 
intelligence,  to  continue  to  feed  and  clothe  the  na¬ 
tion;  to  supply  the  city  with  fresh  blood,  clean  bod¬ 
ies,  and  clear  brains  that  can  endure  the  terrific 
strain  of  modern  life;  we  need  the  development  of 
men  in  the  open  country,  who  will  be  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  the  stay  and  strength  of  the  nation 
in  time  of  war,  and  its  guidance  and  controlling 
spirit  in  time  of  peace.” 


CITIZENSHIP 

Donald  Nett,  '40 

Citizenship  is  necessary  to  carry  on  a  clean 
government  in  our  country.  The  children  of  today 
are  the  citizens  of  tomorrow.  If  the  way  that  most 
children  are  brought  up  continues,  our  country  will 
be  in  great  danger.  War  will  prevail  in  all  parts 
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of  the  world;  more  gambling  houses  will  open;  am¬ 
munition  and  guns  will  be  like  toys;  it  won’t  be 
safe  to  walk  the  streets.  How  can  this  future  dan¬ 
ger  and  disaster  be  prevented?  One  sure  way  is  to 
bring  up  the  children  in  surroundings  that  are  ed¬ 
ucational  and  healthy,  not  in  surroundings  that  lead 
them  into  mischief,  trickery,  and  crooked  work. 

Even  in  the  schoolroom,  improper  training  ex¬ 
ists  in  a  great  number  of  pupils.  When  one  copies 
during  an  examination,  he  does  not  realize  that  he 
is  fooling  himself.  You  don’t  go  to  school  to  get 
marks,  you  go  just  to  learn  things  that  will  be  of 
use  to  you  in  the  trade  that  you  are  preparing  to 
carry  on  when  you  leave  school.  You  are  at  school 
for  help!  Learn  what  you  can  now!  Success  comes 
to  those  who  try!  Hurry  before  it  is  too  late!  If 
you  try  to  become  a  success,  others  will  follow  your 
path. 

Good  citizenship  will  take  its  own  path  when 
the  people  take  the  path  of  straight  thinking  and 
acting.  Our  country  will  hold  together,  rise  to  the 
top,  and  last  for  years  to  come.  Be  loyal  to  your 
country,  school,  elders,  and  creed.  From  then  on, 
good  citizenship  need  not  dangle  in  the  air  of  des¬ 
truction. 


THE  ROAI)  OF  LIFE 

Evelyn  Fowle,  ’40 

The  open  road  of  life  is  before  us.  It  is  open 
to  everyone  who  exerts  himself  to  find  it  and  it  is 
easy  to  find  because  of  all  the  opportunities  which 
nature  provides.  We  all  have  an  equal  chance. 
There  are  two  roads  to  travel.  The  first,  the 
short,  wide  road  which  is  easy  traveling;  the 
second,  is  the  rough  and  narrow  road  which  is 
the  more  difficult.  There  is  an  old  saying,  “If  at 
first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again.’’  This  is  a 
good  motto  for  everyone  to  have  to  guide  him  along 
the  rough  and  narrow  path. 

Men  in  business,  today,  are  seeking  those  who 
take  the  rough  road  because  they  want  to  be  sure 
that  those  whom  they  employ  will  do  their  best. 
During  the  depression,  one  cannot  afford  to  hire  the 
lazy  person  who  only  half  does  his  work.  Generally 
those  who  take  the  short,  wide  road  are  those  who, 
when  the  day’s  work  is  done,  do  not  stop  to  look  it 
over,  to  see  if  it  could  be  done  any  better. 

If  one  is  to  reach  the  top,  he  must  keep  on,  no 
matter  how  discouraged  he  may  be.  Stick  to  your 
motto  and  you  will  succeed  in  the  end.  Keep  in 
your  mind  the  scientist  who  has  done  such  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  the  past  and  who  is  still  seeking  some 
new  item  of  nature  to  develop  for  man’s  use.  Even 
though  the  road  is  long  and  narrow,  if  you  reach 
the  top,  that  will  be  the  best  reward  for  all  your 
efforts.  Butwhen  you  reach  the  top,  do  not  stop 
there.  Nature  will  provide  something  else  for  you 
on  which  to  build.  Never  be  satisfied  with  what  you 
are  doing  if  you  want  to  be  successful. 


TAKE  NO  CHANCES 

Frank  M.  Melarangi,  ’38 
Nowadays  automobile  acidents  are  too  numerous. 
Why?  Because  too  many  selfish  and  incompetent 
persons  are  given  a  license  to  operate  a  car.  These 
people  are  the  ones  that  will  drive  their  cars  at  an 
unreasonable  speed.  Some  do  it  for  the  thrill,  oth¬ 
ers  do  it  because  of  hurry,  but  no  matter  what  makes 
a  person  speed,  he  is  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
innocent  public.  Only  a  selfish  person  will  take  a 
chance  on  someone  else’s  life,  and  such  persons 
should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

For  example  we  will  illustrate  with  a  car  trav¬ 
eling  at  the  rate  of  fifty-five  miles  an  hour,  or 
eighty-one  feet  per  second.  Should  the  driver  of 
the  car  suddenly  observe  an  obstruction  on  the  road 
two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  ahead  of  him,  his  first 
thought  would  be  to  jam  on  his  brakes.  How  much 
chance  would  he  have  to  stop  the  car  in  three  and 
a  half  seconds?  You  will  probably  ask  why,  if  the 
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driver  had  jammed  on  his  brakes  when  he  first  saw 
the  danger,  he  couldn’t  stop  within  two  hundred  and 
ninety  feet?  This  is  my  answer  to  that  question. 
If  he  is  going  fifty-five  miles  an  hour  and  sees  dan¬ 
ger  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  ahead,  it  will  take 
him  a  second  to  realize  the  danger  and  another  split 
second  to  jam  on  his  brakes.  By  this  time  he  would 
have  traveled  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  which 
leavfes  him  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in 
which  to  stop.  With  ordinary  brakes  he  could  not 
have  stopped  within  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet.  You  can  easily  figure  out  the  consequences. 

Many  accidents  occur  because  the  driver  is  care¬ 
less  in  other  respects  than  speed.  He  may  drive 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor  or  while  sleepy. 
Since  the  repeal  of  prohibition,  Frank  A.  Goodwin, 
Massachusetts  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles,  has  been 
very  strict  in  enforcing  the  law  for  intoxicated  driv¬ 
ing,  but  the  police  cannot  stop  every  car  that  comes 
along  just  to  see  if  the  driver  is  intoxicated.  This 
would  be  impossible. 

Of  course  pedestrians  are  occasionally  to  blame 
for  some  accidents.  There  are  some  who  think  that 
they  have  the  right  of  way  no  matter  where  they 
are.  Where  there  are  sidewalks,  pedestrians  have 
no  right  on  the  streets  at  all.  If  a  pedestrian  must 
cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  he  must  do  so 
with  care  and  consideration  for  the  automobile 
drivers.  You  may  say  that  you  pay  taxes;  but  that 
for  which  you  really  pay  taxes  is  to  walk  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  car  owners  pay  taxes  fcr  the  use 
of  the  public  streets.  Most  pedestrians  do  not  real¬ 
ize  what  a  nuisance  they  can  be  until  they  them¬ 
selves  drive  a  car  and  observe  the  other  pedestrians. 

Don’t  think  I  am  fooling  but  many  people  walk 
across  the  street  without  even  realizing  they  are 
crossing.  That’s  how  much  some  of  them  think  of 
their  own  safety.  When  such  a  one  crosses  a  busy 
street  in  an  unguarded  manner,  he  is  actually  gamb¬ 
ling  with  his  own  life.  Realizing  this  fact,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  drivers  should  be  cautious  and  not  depend 
upon  the  carefulness  of  the  pedestrians. 

Most  accidents  occur  in  the  afternoons  between 
three  and  seven  o’clock.  This  is  the  time  that  driv¬ 
ers  should  exercise  most  care. 

Don't  drive  after  sunset  without  lights.  Do  not, 
under  any  condition,  drive  over  forty  miles  an  hour 
after  dark.  You  cannot  possibly  see  clearly  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet.  Don’t  drive 
a  car  that  is  defective  in  any  way.  Don’t  be  a  “road 
hog,’’  think  of  the  other  fellow.  A  great  number  of 
accidents  on  wet  slippery  roads  are  caused  by  fail¬ 
ure  to  signal  one’s  intentions  to  the  drivers  behind. 

When  you  are  driving  or  .  walking,  think  of  the 
other  fellow  before  you  act  and  accidents  will  be 
avoided. 


CIVIC  PRIDE 

Edward  McCall,  ’40 

In  every  city  or  town  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  civic  pride.  In  some  communities  there  is  much 
mere  than  in  others.  It  is  always  more  noticeable 
to  the  visitor  rather  than  to  the  resident  it  seems. 
Some  people  do  not  consider  civic  pride  very  much. 
With  these  people  destruction  seems  to  be  at  all 
times  in  their  minds.  They  are  usually  the  ones 
who  have  little. responsibility  and  have  a  very  vague 
idea  of  law  and-order.  >  ■ 

For  instance,  about  a  year  ago,  new  street  signs 
with  an  iron  base  were  cemented  at  the  entrance 
to  a  great  many  of  our  streets.  The  work  in  erect¬ 
ing  these  signs  was  quite  expensive  and  the  resi¬ 
dents  were  requested  to  pay  it  in  taxes.  This  work 
was  a  credit  to  the  city.  It  was  not  long  before  some 
of  these  street  signs  were  shattered  by  irresponsible 
persons.  The  result  is  that,  in  many  cases,  streets 
are  without  signs.  A  stranger,  coming  into  our  city, 
would  have  difficulty  in  finding  a  certain  street. 

Something  should  be  done  to  teach  these  irre¬ 
sponsible  people  a  greater  respect  for  city  property. 
A  good  citizen  makes  a  good  neighbor  and  desires 
to  have  the  community  a  good  place  in  which  to 
live. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Ralph  Mitchell,  ’40 

A  great  many  years  ago  snapshots  that  we  take 
teday  were  unknown,  but,  like  the  automobile,  pho¬ 
tography  has  advanced  from  the  "horse  and  buggy 
days”  of  yesterday  up  to  the  'streamline  era  of  today. 

The  Camera  Obscura,  as  the  camera  was  then 
called,  was  used  an  an  aid  to  artists  in  painting 
landscapes.  Little  did  they  know  that  the  Camera 
Obscura  could  paint  pictures  of  itself. 

In  1732  J.  H.  Schulze  discovered  that  chloride 
of  silver  was  darkened  upon  exposure  to  light.  A 
few  years  later,  Hellot,  of  Paris  discovered  by  ac¬ 
cident  that  if  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper  with 
silver  nitrate  the  writing  would  remain  invisible  un¬ 
til  exposed  to  light.  More  improvement  was  made 
on  these  discoveries  by  a  man,  names  Wedgwood, 
who  saw  how  these  inventions  could  be  used  in  the 
camera  obscura  to  record  pictures.  This  was  the 
first  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  photography 
and  the  forerunner  to  the  kodak  of  today. 

Mr.  Daguerre,  a  few  years  later,  revolutionized 
the  field  by  announcing  that  he  could  record  images 
upon  a.  piece  of  silver  plated  copper  that  was  shined 
to  a  high  luster  and  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  iodine. 
Pictures  made  by  this  process  were  called  daguer¬ 
reotypes  and  were  later  tagged  “tintypes.” 

In  1841,  Fox  Talbot  found  that  he  could  record  a 
faint  image  on  a  piece  of  paper  treated  with  silver 
iodide  and  by  washing  it  with  the  proper  chemicals 
could  bring  out  the  faint  image  to  a  strong  picture. 
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Mr.  Talbot  has  the  credit  for  making  the  first  neg¬ 
ative  for  use  in  printing. 

Up  until  this  time,  the  exposure  given  for  each 
picture  was  from  five  to  ten  minutes  in  favorable 
light  conditions.  The  natural  outcome  of  thes  ex¬ 
periments  led  to  the  roll  film  that  is  in  popular  use 
t-zday,  the  first  of  which  was  put  out  in  1888  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  This  new  film  was  much 
faster  than  its  predecessor  and  required  less  ex¬ 
posure  time.  In  1914,  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
made  still  another  step  by  presenting  a  film  to  the 
people  called  autographic  film  on  which  could  be 
written  below  the  picture  on  the  film  the  data  of 
the  picture  that  was  made. 

The  camera  has  also  been  changed,  its  shape 
changed,  yes;  but  most  important,  its  lens  has  dif¬ 
fered.  The  lens  lias  been  changed  from  the  single 
piece  of  glass  to  the  big,  expensive,  multipiece,  col¬ 
or  corrected,  anastigmatic  lens  of  today.  From 
mother  nature,  the  idea  of  the  diaphragm  was  taken, 
working  like  the  iris  of  the  eye  in  regulating  the 
amount  of  light  admitted  to  the  retina  or  film.  This 
has  enabled  us  to  take  pictures  much  faster  than 
ever  before.  1 

Today,  the  camera  is  a  precision  instrument  and 
almost  perfected  to  its  fullest  extent.  Scientists, 
therefore,  have  turned  to  improving  film,  to  take 
the  pictures  with,  so  it  can  be  used  even  in  the 
most  adverse  of  light  conditions.  In  the  past  ten 
years,  color  films  have  been  invented.  Just  think! 
Pictures  in  natural  color,  just  as  we  see  them.  What 
an  improvement  this  is  over  the  daguereotype! 

With  all  these  new  inventions,  photography 
seems  to  be  perfected  to  its  full  extent — but  no, 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  What  will  sci¬ 
ence  have  in  store  for  the  field  of  photography  next? 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

Giford  Wilcox,  ’38 

Have  you  decided  what  you  are  going  to  do  when 
you  leave  school?  Can  you  make  up  your  mind 
whether  to  go  on  to  a  higher  school  education  or 
to  start  right  to  work  as  soon  after  leaving  school 
as  you  can  find  employment?  Of  course  you  are 
anxious  to  become  self-supporting  by  finding  your 
place  in  the  right  career.  But  have  you  looked  ahead 
to  what  type  of  work  you  will  enjoy  and  for  what 
you  are  suited?  If  not,  don’t  you  think  that  it  is 
high  time  you  did? 

There  are  nine  departments  in  which  the  way 
is  open  for  you  to  earn  your  living:  farming,  the 
arts,  health,  education,  law,  religion,  government, 
business,  and  engineering.  You  can  become  an  un¬ 
skilled  workman  in  any  department  directly  from 
high  school.  If  you  wish  to  forge  ahead  in  your 
work,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  specialized 
training  will  be  invaluable. 


“Yes,  but  I  can’t  afford  to  go  to  college,”  some  of 
you  may  say.  Whether  you  are  in  this  position  or 
not,  get  all  the  information  you  can  about  the  career 
you  seek.  A  year  or  two  of  training  would  be  much 
better  than  none,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  years  you 
will  be  financially  able  to  get  the  training  you  want. 

In  our  own  Harlow  Library  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  collection  of  books  which  will  help  you  to 
choose  your  life  work  and  which  will  give  detailed 
information  concerning  most  vocations.  At  the  of¬ 
fice  there  are  catalogs  from  a  wide  range  of  schools 
of  higher  learning,  at  least  one  of  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  offer  courses  in  line  with  your  needs.  Con¬ 
sult  them,  and  if  you  desire  further  information 
Mr.  E'ean  will  be  glad  to  get  it  for  you. 

Since  a  fine  assortment  of  information  is  at 
hand,  it  seems  illogical  that  anyone  should  leave 
school  without  some  idea  of  what  he  will  do  in  the 
future,  or  at  least  what  he  would  like  to  do.  The 
books  were  procured  for  just  this  purpose,  and  it 
is  a  shamei  that  more  of  you  do  not  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
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A  SHIP 

Richard  Kill  ride,  ’3S 


The  Admiral: 

A  ship  is  metal,  men,  and  guns, 

A  floating  fort,  a  bristling  war  machine, 

A  prowling  watchdog  in  the  dusk 

A  rumbling,  strong,  protecting  queen. 

The  Landsman: 

A  ship’s  helper,  servant,  slave, 

A  thing  which  carries  trade  from  foreign 
strands, 

A  ship  could  tell  a  host  of  mystic  tales 

Of  romance,  adventure,  life  in  far-off  lands. 

The  Shipbuilder: 

A  ship  is  planks  and  bolts  and  spars, 

A  trying  problem  on  the  drafting  board. 

Calculations,  figures,  facts,  and  forms, 

More  to  be  respected  than  adored. 

The  Sailor: 

A  ship’s  a  mother,  wife,  and  friend, 

A  workshop  or  a  quiet  nest, 

A  place  of  laughter,  like,  and  fun, 

A  church  reclining  on  the  ocean’s  breast. 

The  Poet: 

A  ship’s  a  splash  of  color  against  the  sky, 

A  fairy  soaring  light  and  free, 

A  wind  tossed  feather  in  the  breeze, 

An  etching  carved  upon  the  sea. 
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MAKE  BELIEVE 

Anne  Caldwell,  ’39 

It’s  fun  to  make  believe,  I  say, 
To  have  a  prince  take  you  away, 
To  see  your  castle  on  a  hill, 

And  rule  your  people  at  your  will. 


It’s  fun  to  make  believe,  I  say, 

To  spend  your  day  just  anyway, 

To  choose  the  goodies  you  like  best, 

To  read  Shakespeare  plus  all  the  rest. 


It’s  fun  to  make  believe,  I  say, 
And  have  the  lead  in  every  play. 
To  dress  in  satin,  silk  and  gold. 

In  lands  where  you  are  never  old. 


It’s  fun  to  make  believe,  I  say, 

And  lead  a  queenly  life  all  day, 

To  sit  and  gaze  at  jewels  fair, 

That  only  you,  a  queen,  could  wear. 

It  s  fun  to  make  believe,  I  say, 

I  try  to  do  it  every  day; 

It  make  me  happy  when  I  do, 
Although  I  know  it  isn't  true. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  FRIEND 

Jean  Cumings,  ’39 

A  helping  hand  when  things  go  wrong 
Is  something  we  can  treasure. 

A  kindly  word,  a  little  song, 

Will  give  us  all  much  pleasure. 

A  friendly  smile  to  urge  us  on 
Is  all  we  need  to  guide  us. 

And  we  can  face  another  dawn, 

If  true  friends  stand  behind  us. 


BIRDS 

Mary  Scelzo,  '38 

I  hear  them  singing  songs  so  gay, 

And  when  they’re  through  they  fly  away. 
They  sing  their  sc.ngs  so  soft  and  sweet; 

To  everyone  it  is  a  treat. 

At  early  morn,  it  may  be  six, 

They  get  together,  their  songs  they  mix. 
Sometimes  I  wish  I  knew  the  words 
To  sing  along  with  all  the  birds. 


I  like  to  hear  the  birdies  sing 
When  tis  the  early  spring, 
When  the  flowers  are  in  bloom 
And  the  spider  spins  her  loom, 


THE  SPRING 

Eleanor  Coleman,  ’38 

Children  in  their  swings  are  swinging, 
and  the  east  wind  softly  singing, 

See  the  pretty  green  oak  tree; 

All  these  things  God  gave  to  me. 
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MAY 

Richard  Nelson,  ’39 
May  is  a  beautiful 

Month  of  the  year, 

One  of  the  months 

We  all  hold  very  dear 
Birds  have  returned 

And  are  building  their  nest; 
Flowers  awaken  from 
their  winter’s  rest; 

A  riot  of  blossoms 
On  all  the  trees 
Attracting  attention 
As  well  as  bees. 

All  these  things  tell  me 

That  Spring  is  now  here, 

And  we  can  be  sure 

That  Summer  is  near. 


FAREWELL 

Dorothy  Folsom,  ’38 
The  time  has  come  to  bid  farewell 
To  friends  and  scenes  we  know  so  well. 
Upon  life’s  pathway  now  we  go 
With  footsteps,  hesitant  and  slow. 

"What  lies  before,  we  cannot  tell. 

The  unknown  way  we  can't  foretell, 

Now  know  the  lands  where  we  may  dwell 
Yet  we  repeat  with  voices  low, 

The  time  has  come. 

Our  hearts  with  sweet  remembrance  swell 
And  sadness  from  the  day  dispel 
Although  we  may  not  wish  to  go, 

Somehow  we  cannot  help  but  know 
Thus  fate  has  planned  our  futures,  so 
The  time  has  come. 


ETERNAL  FAITH 

Joan  Fowle,  ’39 

From  a  little  spark  grew  a  lively  flame 
Bursting  forth  into  glorious  light, 

Soothing  the  sick  and  healing  the  lame, 

Leading  the  wanderer  through  the  night. 
Inspiring  the  good,  comforting  the  weary, 

Bringing  gladness  to  the  sad  and  dreary, 
Persuading  the  wicked  to  do  what  is  right, 
Honor,  pride,  and  fame  to  incite. 

From  this  lively  flame  grew  a  roaring  fire 
Extending  friendship  to  foreign  strand, 
Ever  seeking  someone  in  which  to  inspire 
The  justice  of  His  mighty  hand; 

Warming  the  cold,  strengthening  the  weak, 
Giving  aid  to  the  poor  and  help  to  the  meek; 
Thus  the  spark  and  the  flame  went  hand  in  hand 
Spreading  faith  in  God  throughout  the  land. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TEACHERS 

Joseph  C.  F’igucia,  ’38 

O  f  men  and  women,  cur  faculty  doth  consist. 

U  n’.earned  pupils,  they  strive  to  assist, 

R  cady  and  willing,  they  never  desist; 

T  riurnph  for  all  is  their  one  aim, 

E  arnestly  working  to  make  us  win  fame. 

A  little  each  day,  they  add  to  our  knowledge; 

C  arefully  preparing  each  pupil  for  college. 

H  ow  and  when  can  we  ever  repay 
E  verything  they  did  for  us,  day  after  day. 

R  everence  to  them  always,  a  staff  so  great, 

S  incerely  yours  we  11  always  remain,  the  class  of  '38. 


ELEVENTH  HOUR  BOYS 

Camille  Bosco,  ’40 
Several  boys  ran  down  the  street, 
Their  breath  came  hard  and  fast; 
A  clatter  from  their  flying  feet 
And  then  a  final  dash. 


Some  cut  right  across  the  lawn, 
Up  the  stairs  they  leaped; 

None  had  ever  seen  a  dawn, 
Their  slumbers  were  too  deep. 


The  bell  would  ring  as  sure  as  fate- 
Alas,  that  dreaded  noise! 

Seconds  more  and  they’d  be  late — 
Eleventh  hour  boys. 
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CLASS  SONG 
Joseph  C.  Figucia,  ’38 

1. 

All  the  years  that  we  spent  at  Wc.burn  High  School, 
Will  live  in  my  memory, 

Though  I’m  sure  we  won’t  forget, 

Somehow  I  know  we  will  regret, 

That  now  we  are  leaving  thee. 

2. 

We  enjoyed  every  one  of  our  schooldays, 

They  made  us  feel  so  happy  and  so  gay, 

But  the  teardrops  soon  will  start 
When  from  our  school  we  must  depart, 

And  into  the  world  we  will  stray. 

3. 

We  may  never  find  another  school  like  ours, 

And  here  is  the  reason  why, 

Schools  like  ours  seem  so  rare, 

There  are  few  that  can  compare, 

With  our  own  dear  old  Woburn  High. 


PHILIPPE  INTERYIENT 

Charles  Bemis,  ’38 

Ma  chore  Nanette,”  la  lettre  courut, 

“A  toi  cette  invitation, 

De  passer  les  vacances  de  Paques 
Chez  moi,  ma  plus  grande  passion.” 

“Nous  resterions  a  la  maison 
Pour  trois  ou  quatre  jours, 

Et  ensuite,  ma  belle  petite, 

Nous  prendrions  un  tour.” 

“Ma  more,  bonne  dame,  elle  m’a  donne 
Sa  plus  complete  permission, 

De  rester  ft  New-York  deux  jours 
Pour  voir  son  exposition.” 

A  Boston  nous  assisterons 

A  une  grande  soiree  dansante, 

A  laquelle  tu  pourras  faire 
De  mes  amis  la  connaissance.” 

“J’espore  que  to  consentes 
Chez  moi  visiter, 

Mon  coeur  attend  ta  lettre, 
Responds-moi,  s’il  te  plait.” 

Encore  elle  lut  la  lettre, 

Qui,  elle  savait,  fkait  sincere, 

Puis  pdongea  sa  plume  dans  l’encre 
Et  commenCa  ft  dcrire. 


“Je  ne  pourrais  pas  accepter 
Ton  invitation  bonne, 

A  moins  que,  par  ta  bontd 

To  invites  un  autre  homme.” 

“Au  cas  que  Philippe  puisse  aller 
J’accepterais  ton  offre, 

A  moins  que  Philippe  aille,  pourtant, 

II  faudra  refondre.” 

“J’espore  que  je  ne  vexe  pas, 

S’il  en  est  ainsi,  je  regrette, 

J’attenda  ta  lettre,  aussi, 

Ton  affectueuse  N'annette.” 

Une  ropcnse  prompte  fut  jetoe, 

“Pourquoi  Philippe,  desires-tu? 

Je  n’ai  pas  de  dogout  pour  lui, 

Mais  je  pense  qu’il  est  une  pilule.” 

Tout  de  suite  il  vint  la  roponse 
Qui  brisa  son  coeur  en  demi, 

“Je  ne  veux  pas  causer  aucune  haine, 

Mais  il  est  mon  mari!” 

(All  names  and  characters  mentioned  in  this  poem 
are  entirely  fictitious,  any  similarity  to  persons  now 
living  or  dead  is  wholly  coincidental.) 


CLASS  SONG 
Blanche  Wetherbee.  ’38 
Good-bye,  classmates; 

Thanks  for  so  many  happy  hours. 

We’ll  miss  your  smiles, 

Your  quick  and  joyous  laughter; 

Its  lonely  echo  wails  a  long  while  after. 
Good-bye,  classmates; 

Thanks  for  so  many  sweet  memories  here, 
And  may  your  life  be  always  carefree; 
Good-bye,  classmates,  good-bye. 


Fellow  students,  today  we  comence, 
We  are  now  full  fledged  to  go  on. 

In  the  near  future  we  will  meet 
Crossroads  to  determine  fate. 

We  will  traverse’  far  and  near. 

We  will  set  out  to  conquer 
Our  hearts  desire  for  success, 

And  we’ll  stive  till  we  win. 

Let  us  linger  on  here  today, 

Let  us  reminisce  joyously. 

Let  us  bring  back  those  past  years 
That  have  made  us  men  today. 

Then,  into  the  future  we  will  gaze, 
Where  we’ll  see  fortune  ’waiting  us 
With  happiness  and  love 
To  fill  our  lives  with  endless  joy. 

Helen  Mostika,  ’38 
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THE  CONQUERORS 

Clara  Martini,  ’38 

Watch  the  birdling  flutter  with  fright, 
Perched  on  the  edge  of  the  nest, 
Looking  down  the  impossible  height, 
Wondering  just  what  is  best; 
Watch  the  puppy  with  toddling  legs 
Whimper  at  his  mother’s  side, 
Afraid  to  take  the  first  little  step 
His  future  to  decide. 

Thus  we  start - but  unafraid, 

Out  to  vanquish  life, 

Out  to  win,  our  prize  to  gain, 

Although  we  meet  with  strife; 
And  if  our  steps  but  falter  once, 

We’ll  lift  our  chins  to  fight; 

For  what  is  curs  we  mean  to  get; 
We’re  unafraid  of  life. 


VIRGINIAN  TWILIGHT 

Clara  Martini,  ’38 

Dusky  shadows  softly  falling. 

Banjos  humming,  night  birds  calling; 
Breath  of  jasmine  drowns  the  night, 
Heralding  Virginian  twilight. 

Whit  and  splendid  stands  the  mansion; 

E’en  the  moonbeams  seem  to  sanction 
Its  immaculate  pearly  pureness, 

Gleaming  in  the  Virginian  darkness. 

Little  lights  twinkling  brightly, 

Bejewel  the  spacious  meadows  nightly, 
Where  the  glow  worms  flash  their  lanterns, 
Weaving  brilliant,  fiery  patterns. 

As  the  night  wanes  on  and  on, 

And  the  sun  announces  dawn, 

Once  again  the  twilight  reigns, 

Soft  and  soothing  as  negro  strains. 


IT’S  MOTHER 

Edwin  E’.  Crouch,  ’40 

Who  is  it  that  works  from  morn  ’till  night, 
Keeping  cur  homes  clean  and  bright, 
Someone  that  cleans  the  things  we  muss, 
Cleans  them  cheerfully  without  a  fuss? 

It’s  Mother. 

Who  is  it  that  cries  when  in  trouble  we  get 
Whose  prayers  I  can  hear  e’en  yet 
The  one  who  loves  us  most  of  all 
In  winter,  spring,  summer  and  fall? 

It’s  Mother. 


Who  is  it  that  kisses  us  when  we’re  asleep, 
And  prays  to  the  Lord  our  hearts  to  keep, 
That  we  may  live  a  happy  life, 

One  without  sarrow,  worry  or  strife? 

It’s  Mother. 

“Mother,”  what  a  pretty  name  this  is, 

A  most  beautiful  name  it  is. 

Mother  who  with  unending  love. 

Cares  for  her  own  with  help  from  above. 


THE  NATIONAL  GAME 

Malcolm  Mclntire,  ’40 

The  crack  of  a  bat,  the  umpire’s  call, 

As  he  yells  his  throaty  “Play  ball!” 

Strike  one,  strike  two,  strike  three  “You’re  out 
At  this,  the  crowd  begins  to  shout. 

There’s  a  man  on  first  and  a  man  cn  third, 

Not  a  man  on  the  field  says  a  word; 

A  fly,  a  catch,  an  out;  that’s  three. 

Baseball’s  the  game,  the  game  for  me. 
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SENIOR  PLAY 

On  April  22,  the  Senior  Class  presented  the  play 
“Anne  of  Greene  Gables  under  the  direction  of 
Harlow  C'.  Seely,  with  Stewart  Graham  as  stage 
manager.  It  was  very  successful,  and  was  enjoyed 
by  bcth  the  cast  and  the  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Florence  Remsen  . Mary  McKeon 

Minnie  Steam  . Thelma  Dobbins 

Anne  Shirley  . Patricia  Dolan 

Mrs.  Alexander  Spencer  . Dorothy  Folsom 

Marilla  Cuthbert  . Helen  Mostika 

Mrs.  Barry  . Anna  Crowley 

Mrs.  Lynde  . Marion  Cramphorn 

Matthew  Cuthbert  . Gregory  N'azarian 

Jcsie  Pye  . Edna  Hutchinson 

Gilbert  Blythe  . Gifford  Wilcox 

Diana  Barry  . Alba  MacKay 

Mocdy  Spurgeon  . Edward  Ryan 

Mrs.  Allan  . . Eva  Wollinger 

Ira  Mills  . James  Greeno 

The  play  is  a  dramatization  by  Alice  Chad- 
wicke  of  L.  M.  Montgomery’s  popular  novel  of  the 
same  name.  It  deals  with  Anne  Shirley,  an  orphan 
girl  sent  by  mistake  to  Greene  Gables,  the  home  of 
lovable  Matthew  Cuthbert  and  his  stern  sister,  Ma¬ 
rilla. 

Matthew  decided  to  adopt  an  orphan  boy  to  help 
him  with  the  farm  work.  Through  a  rattlebrained 
friend  of  theirs,  he  and  Marilla  agree  to  take  a  boy 
frcm  The  Hc.pton  Orphanage.  When  Matthew  drives 
to  the  station  to  meet  him,  he  finds,  to  his  surprise, 
that  the  “boy”  is  Anne  Shirley!  There  has  been  a 
mistake,  and  Anne  has  been  sent  instead  of  the  boy 
whom  the  Cuthberts  planned  to  adopt.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  take  Anne  home  and  let 
her  stay,  at  least,  over  night.  From  the  instant 
Anne  and  Matthew  meet,  a  strong  attachment  grows 
up  between  them.  Anne,  with  her  vivid  imagination, 
her  charitable  viewpoint,  her  refreshing  simplicity, 
touches  the  old  bachelor’s  heart.  But  not  so  with 
Marilla.  She  determines  to  send  Anne  back  to  the 
orphanage  the  following  day.  Anne  is  so  enchanted 
by  everything  at  Greene  Gables,  however,  and  pleads 
so  hard  to  remain  that  Marilla  gives  in.  The  comedy 
that  ensues  through  Anne’s  many  unfortunate  mis¬ 
takes  caused  by  her  all  too  vivid  imagination,  her 
loyalty  tc  Matthew  and  Marilla,  her  attachment  to 


her  bosom  friend,  Diana  Barry,  her  feud  with  Gil¬ 
bert  Blythe,  the  episode  of  Marilla’s  old  amethyst 
brooch,  and  many  more  heart-warming  incidents  are 
finely  woven  into  this  play. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Many  beautiful  flowers  were  received  by  the 
girls  in  the  cast  after  the  show. 

A  candy  sale  was  arranged  between  scenes  by 
the  play  committee,  which  consisted  of  Cleo  Ham¬ 
mond,  Mary  McDonald,  William  Ruffin,  Harold  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  Thomas  Higgins.  The  Senior  Class  is  well 
proud  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 


NATIONAL  AIR  MAIL  WEEK 

On  May  13  Postmaster  Philip  J.  Gallagher  gave 
a  brief  but  extremely  entertaining  talk  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  National  Air  Mail  Week.  He  traced  the 
growth  of  air  mail  flying  from  its  modest  beginning 
twenty  years  ago  to  its  present  widespread  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  showed  by  specific  examples  the  great 
amount  of  time  this  service  saves.  There  is,  for  in¬ 
stance,  sixty-nine  hours  difference  between  the  regu¬ 
lar  mail  and  the  air  mail  from  Boston  to  Seattle.  The 
difference  from  Boston  to  South  America  varies  from 
two  to  eleven  days. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  flight  from  Horn  Pond 
was,  to  his  knowledge,  the  only  inland  flight  made 
by  a  seaplane  carrying  mail  in  all  America.  His 
explanation  concerning  the  cachet  on  Woburn’s  air 
mail  envelopes  and  the  demand  made  for  them  was 
extremely  interesting. 

In  conclusion.  Postmaster  Gallagher  announced 
that  school  would  be  confined  to  morning  session  on 
Thursday,  the  day  the  plane  was  scheduled  to  come. 
He  invited  everyone  to  come  to  the  pond  to  see  the 
first  air  mail  flight  from  Woburn. 


THE  SUNHONNET  GIRL 

On  Friday  evening.  May  13,  1938,  the  pupils  of 
the  Woburn  Senior  High  School  presented  a  very 
colorful  and  entertaininf  Operetta,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Eleanor  F.  James  entitled,  “The  Sun- 
bonnet  Girl.” 
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A  group  of  about  fifty  girls  and  boys  made  up 
the  chorus  of  village  folk.  There  were  eighteen 
very  delightful  song  numbers,  two  dancing  numbers, 
and  one  saxophone  solo.  The  leads  were  as  follows: 


Evelyn  Back 
Norman  Leathe 
Richard  Kilbride 
I’eggy  Kilbride 
Lillian  Oocdsell 
Eleanor  Costello 
Marjorie  Harris 
Jean  McGonigle 


Jack  Callahan 
Joseph  Figucia 
Anna  Crowley 
Cleo  Hammond 
Charles  Bemis 
Thomas  Spooner 
Florence  Child 
Edna  Halloran 


Pauline  McLaughlin 

The  accompanists  were:  Mary  Callahan,  Piano; 
Lydia  White,  Saxophone;  Virginia  Sargent,  Mar¬ 
garet  McDonough,  Violins. 


ART  ASSEMBLY 

Dorothy  E.  Folsom,  ’38 

On  Friday,  May  20th,  the  Junior  and  Senior  pu¬ 
pils  taking  free  hand  drawing  were  privileged  to 
hear  Mr.  Roger  D.  Washburn,  vocational  advisor  of 
the  School  of  Practical  Art  in  Boston. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  Mr.  Washburn 
distributed  among  the  pupils  copies  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  which  were  presented  by  the  School 
of  Practical  Art.  Using  the  magazine  to  illustrate 
his  talk,  Mr.  Washburn  told  us  interesting  and  en¬ 
lightening  facts  about  many  types  of  illustration, 
such  as  pastel,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  charcoal  and 
wash,  water  color,  natural  color  photography,  trick 
photography,  etc. 

As  well  as  pointing  out  examples  of  thes  differ¬ 
ent  styles,  he  told  us  about  noted  artists  in  each  field, 
the  prices  paid  for  each  type,  and  other  useful  bits 
of  information. 

Mr.  Washburn  also  told  us  about  the  four  color 
process  of  printing,  and  illustrated  with  charts.  He 
told  the  boys,  in  particular,  the  value  of  a  good  let- 
terer  and  the  prices  paid  him,  ranging  as  high  as 
ten  dollars  a  word  for  delicate  script. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Washburn  spoke  of  a  schol¬ 
arship  offered  by  the  school  and  hoped  some  of  the 
pupils  might  try  for  it. 


Edna  Hutchinson,  ’38 

Station  R-E-V-I-E-W  broadcasting  of  more  new 
books  added  to  the  Harlow  Library  collection. 

Manners  in  Business  by  Elizabeth  Gregg  Mac- 
Gibbon  is  a  book  which  gives  advice  on  business 
etiquette  which  should  be  valuable  to  secretaries, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  filing  clerks,  sales¬ 
women  and  so  forth. 

Marian  Martha  by  Lucile  F.  Fargo  is  a  story 
about  libraries  and  in  particular  about  two  girls 
who  became  librarians  under  widely  differing  con¬ 
ditions. 

Youth’s  Captain,  a  story  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne  gives  an  intimate  and 
deCghtful  biography  of  Emerson  as  a  small  boy 
and  as  a  man.  Because  this  story  tells  about  Con¬ 
cord,  Lexington  and  other  surrounding  towns  it 
should  be  especially  interesting  to  us  who  live  so 
near. 


Gilman  of  Bedford1  by  William  Stearns  Davis 
has  for  its  background  a  fascinating  picture  of  fam¬ 
ily  and  social  life  in  Massachusetts  in  colonial  days. 
This  tale  takes  place  just  before  the  Revolution  and 
is  one  to  stir  the  bicod.  An  interesting  fact  is  that 
this  story  mentions  our  own  city  of  Woburn  and 
•urrounding  towns. 

Rabble  in  Arms  by  Kenneth  Roberts  tells  the 
story  of  a  two  year  struggle  of  the  American  North¬ 
ern  Army  to  halt  the  advancing  British  dur  ng  the 
American  Revolution.  It  is  a  sequel  to  "Arundel” 
but  also  a  complete  novel  in  itself.  Because  of  the 
demand  for  Kenneth  Roberts’  books  we  have  two 
copies  in  our  library. 

Occupations  in  Retail  Stores  by  Dorothea  Sch- 
weinitz  is  a  book  which  will  interest  those  who  are 
looking  forward  to  careers  in  business.  Its  back¬ 
ground  in  occupational  research  procedures  and  ac¬ 
tivities  is  also  well  established. 

Station  R-E-V-I-E-W  signing  off. 
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ATTENTION  PUPILS! 

Elizabeth  Callahan,  ’38 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  Reflector  for  this 
year,  also  the  last  chance  to  give  you  information 
on  another  reference  book. 

One  of  the  new  books  recently  purchased  for  the 
library  is  the  Cumulative  Index  to  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine.  The  National  Geographic  Mag¬ 
azine  is  used  so  much  and  contains  so  much  ma¬ 
terial  valuable  to  the  high  school  student,  that  this 
book  should  prove  very  helpful.  All  issues  of  the 
magazine  from  1899-1936  are  indexed  in  this  one 
volume  and  the  material  so  arranged  that  the  book 
could  be  used  by  an  elementary  grade  student.  In 
the  back  of  the  book  a  supplementary  index  to  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  for  1937  is  found. 

This  book  is  found  in  the  reference  section  of 
the  library  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Readers’ 
Guide. 


SUMMER  READING 

Patricia  Dolan,  '38 

I)o  you  read  during  the  summer?  We  hope  so, 
because  summer  and  its  lazy  feeling  days  offer  us  a 
fine  opportunity  for  reading.  The  library  is  full  of 
books  that  would  make  your  summer  vacation  pass 
more  enjoyably. 

Many  pupils  are  interested  in  modern  fiction 
only.  The  wisq  boy  or  girl  mingles  modern  fiction 
with  seme  of  the  older  classics.  Try  Jane  Austen, 
James  M.  Barrie,  Charles  Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  Thackery.  But  just  as  a  person  cannot  subsist 
on  cake  'alone, '  we  find  that  fiction  is  not  altogether 
satisfying.  Travel  stories,  biographies,  essays,  plays, 
and  poetry  must  also  be  read. 

Richard  Halliburton  has  written  many  fine  travel 
books  that  are  interesting  to  boys  and  girls  alike. 
In  the  field  of  biography  may  we  suggest  “Invincible 
Louisa”  by  Cornelia  Meigs,  “Romantic  Rebel”  and 
“Youth’s  Companion”  by  Hawthorne,  and  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Madame  Curie,  written  by  her  daughter. 
Those  who  like  humorous  essays  will  find  Morley’s 
“Mince  Pie’  ,  Robert  Benchley’s  “Of  All  Things”,  and 
Warner’s  “Surprising  the  Family”  very  amusing.  And 
of  course,  if  you  haven’t  read  Lamb’s  “Essays  of 
Elia”  do  so  before  the  summer  is  over. 

'  It  may  be  said  that  everyone  enjoys  the  theatre 
but  very  few  know  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
the  reading  of  plays.  During  this  vacation  you  could 
become  acquainted  with  the  famous  plays  of  Barrie, 
Milne, ,Ga,als worthy,  and  others.  In  like  manner  it  is 
true  that  many  young  people  make  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  read  a  book  of  poetry  from  cover  to 
cover.  The  wisets  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  out  those 
that  especially  appeal  to  one.  Kipling,  Scott,  Edna 
St.  Vincent  Millay,  Longfellow,  and  Masefield  are 
only  a  few  of  the  poets  to  be  enjoyed  by  high  school 
students. 


Read  during  the  summer  and  you  will  have 
formed  a  habit  that  will  be  beneficial  to  you  in  years 
to  come.  When  you  return  to  school  in  the  fall  you 
will  realize  how  you  have  profited  by  your  summer 
reading. 


PUBLIC  TASTE  IN  BOOKS 

A.  MacLean,  ’38 

Recently  people  have  been  heard  to  exclaim  that 
the  public  taste  for  good  books  has  gone  sour.  These 
same  people  say  that  books  which  appeal  to  the 
public  at  large  are  distinctly  trash. 

St.  Jchn’s  College  in  Maryland  has  a  set  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  books.  The  list  contains 
books  that  thoroughly  fit  a  college  student  for  the 
years  to  come.  The  curious  part  of  it  is  that  while 
these  books  are  mostly  classical,  they  are  in  great 
demand. 

The  Kirstein  Library  in  Boston  has  had  mimeo¬ 
graphed  a  select  group  of  books,  mainly  classical, 
five  hundred  in  all.  Some  of  these  books  are  the 
hardest  reading  imaginable,  with  small  unattrac¬ 
tive  type.  Many  use  the  very  ancient  style  cf  print¬ 
ing,  peculiar  spelling. 

Old  writers  such  as  Plato,  Chaucer,  Faraday, 
Fielding,  and  Darwin  seem  in  much  more  demand 
lhan  the  more  modern  authors.  To  assure  even  the 
most  skeptical  that  this  is  not  passing  fancy,  the 
librarians  can  show  long  waiting  lists  under  each 
name. 

The  readers  of  these  books  are  men  between 
thirty  and  forty  who  probably  missed  cut  on  a  col¬ 
lege  education  and  wish  to  partly  redeem  themselves. 
However,  some  slightly  younger  people  are  also 
trying  to  make  up  deficits  in  their  education.  These 
facts  prove  conclusively  that  the  educational  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  libraries  is  rising  rather  than  falling. 
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Well  here  it  is  June  and  another  edition  has 
crept  up  cn  us.  Baseball  is  king  of  the  sports  right 
now  with  outd^Gr  track  running  a  pretty  close  sec¬ 
ond. 

At  the  season's  outset  Woburn  High  looked 
like  a  team  of  potential  winners.  On  paper 
the  team  locked  particularly  bright  with  a  flock  of 
last  year’s  veterans  again  returning  to  the  fold  and 
a  host  of  likely  looking  prospects  from  the  Junior 
High. 

“Chick”  Duffy  a  hardened  veteran  was  again 
back  to  take  up  pitching  duties  as  he  had  done  for 
the  past  two  years.  The  capable  “Duff”  also  shaped 
up  as  the  team’s  heavy  hitter  and  was  practically 
assured  of  that  coveted  fourth  spot  in  the  batting 
order. 

“Bud”  Hoff,  last  year's  catcher  was  back  to  re¬ 
sume  backstopping  duties.  “Bill”  Burke,  second 
string  first  baseman  of  a  year  ago  was  on  the  initial 
sack.  Tim  DeRosa  and  Leland  Hamilton  two  more 
veterans  were  on  second  and  short,  while  the  final 
pest  in  the  infield  was  taken  over  by  the  hard  hit¬ 
ting  veteran,  Eino  Koski. 

Danny  McMahon,  the  little  long  distance  clcuter, 
was  again  covering  that  left  field  berth,  and  Bob 
Bradley,  old  glue  hands  the  great  ball  hawk  was  re¬ 
suming  his  job  of  patrolling  that  all  important  cen¬ 
ter  field.  Right  field  was  somewhat  of  a  problem. 
Bill  Crc.sby,  Harry  Crovo,  and  George  Carey  were 
all  competing  for  the  job  and  it  looked  like  the  last 
named  had  clinched  it  till  the  marks  came  out  and 
ineligibility  cut  him  from  the  squad.  Crosby  then 
took  over  the  post  and  after  two  games  Crovo  as¬ 
sured  himself  cf  the  position  for  good. 

Dick  Daw,  a  rangy  lefthander  and  Bill  McGov¬ 
ern  and  Dick  Dickson,  who  throws  them  from  the 
north,  were  singled  out  as  the  members  of  the  rest 
of  the  pitching  staff.  Bob  Nazarian,  Walter  Canney, 
and  Jack  Ferullo  looked  like  the  best  prospects  from 
Junior  High. 

RESULTS 

Melrose  13,  Woburn  0 

A  mediocre  Melrose  team  caught  Woburn  short- 
handed  and  passed  them  a  13  to  0  defeat.  But  Hoff 
was  stricken  with  pneumonia  and  Jack  Ferullo 
caught  the  slants  of  “Chick”  Duffy.  Woburn  threw 


away  runs  like  so  much  confetti.  On  three  or  four 
different  occasions  the  bases  were  loaded  yet  they 
failed  to  score  a  ran.  Dan  McMahon,  an  important 
cog  in  Woburn’s  offensive  batting  attack  was  also 
missing  because  of  ineligibility. 

Duffy’s  control  was  lacking  and  his  support  was 
very  spotty. 

Stoneham  (5,  Woburn  2 

“Chick”  Duffy  and  Jim  Gerad  of  Stoneham  were 
hooked  up  in  a  great  pitcher's  battle  until  a  Stone- 
ham  uprising  and  a  bit  of  slcppy  playing  by  Woburn 
handed  the  neighboring  towners  the  decision. 

Hoff  was  still  cut  and  McMahon  was  also  miss¬ 
ing  as  the  team  went  down  before  a  surprisinglly 
potent  Stoneham  club. 


Medford  7,  Woburn  2  • 

This  game  was  practically  conceded  to  the  pow¬ 
erful  Medford  team  but  surprisingly  enough  the 
Woburnites  played  their  best  ball  of  the  year  against 
the  big  guns  from  Medford.  The  Medford  ball  club 
packs  a  terrific  punch  in  that  batting  order,  but  the 
Woburnites  fought  gamely  every  inch  of  the  way. 
Duffy  was  constantly  in  hot  water,  but  he  managed 
to  work  out  of  many  tight  holes. 

Hughes  was  hard  hit  for  the  Woburn  boys,  but 
Eino  Kcski  found  the  Medford  hurler  easy  pickings 
and  obtained  three  ringling  singles  in  four  trips. 

McGo\ern  pitched  the  last  three  innings  for 
Woburn  and  he  held  the  free  swinging  Medford  boys 
helpless  and  hitless. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  Murphy 
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Woburn  8,  Peabody  7 

McGovern’s  great  relief  hurling  against  Med¬ 
ford  entitled  him  to  pitch  against  Peabody.  The 
Woburn  hurler  pitched  a  heady  game  and  the  Orange 
and  Black  wore  the  game  the  hard  way.  They  trailed, 
but  a  great  seventh  inning  rally  put  them  one  up 
till  Peabody  made  it  all  even  again  in  the  eighth. 

Woburn  pushed  the  final  marker  across  in  the 
ninth  when  Duffy  was  walked.  “Chick”  immedi¬ 
ately  tore  for  second,  beat  the  ball  in  there  by  an 
eyelash.  He  further  disconcerted  the  Peabody  boys 
by  doing  a  “Billie  Werber”  and  stealing  third.  He 
rocketed  home  for  the  winning  run  when  the  Pea¬ 
body  catcher  hurled  the  ball  into  left  field. 

Stoneham  . .  Woburn 

Another  defeat  was  handed  to  the  Orange  and 
Black  by  Stoneham  at  the  heme  field.  Duffy  against 
Gerad  again  but  this  time  there  was  no  question  of 
the  contest.  McGovern  was  batted  from  the  box  as 
he  relieved  Duffy,  and  Dickie  Dickson,  rookie  pitch¬ 
er,  finished  out  the  game.  The  support  of  all  the 
Woburn  hurlers  this  year  has  been  wretched. 

Woburn  10,  Lexington  9 

The  Orange  and  Black  pulled  another  losing 
game  out  of  the  fire  by  handing  Lexington  a  10  to9 
setback.  McGovern  was  losing  a  hard  hitting  game 
and  was  taken  from  the  box  in  the  fourth  with  the 
score  9-3  in  Lexington’s  favor.  Daw  went  in  and 
for  the  last  five  innings  blanked  the  Lexington  club 
with  a  coat  of  whitewash. 

Not  a  run  or  a  hit  was  chalked  up  against  him 
and  he  was  helped  to  a  victory  by  a  great  rally  from 
his  mates. 

Watertown  5,  Woburn  1 

Another  brilliant  pitching  duel  and  another  un¬ 
deserved  loss  for  a  Woburn  pitcher.  The  big  clubs 
of  Watertown  were  helpless  against  the  south  paw 
slants  of  Dick  Daw.  In  the  third,  Watertown  bunch¬ 
ed  3  hits  for  2  runs  and  in  the  fourth  bunched  2 
hits  and  two  errors  for  3  more  runs,  but  those  were 
the  last  hits  or  runs  that  the  big  red  team  saw  that 
day.  Daw  generously  applied  the  brush  and  the 
whitewash  for  the  rest  of  the  game.  Only  superb 
pitching  on  the  part  of  Ted  Ford,  Watertown  hurler, 
accounted  for  Woburn’s  downfall.  The  Watertown 
pitcher  piled  up  fifteen  strike-outs  but  Woburn  got 
seven  hits  to  Watertown’s  five. 

Woburn  7,  Winchester  3 

Dick  Daw  again  on  the  mound  for  Woburn  and 
the  Orange  and  Black  south  paw  handcuffed  the  Win¬ 
chester  aggregation  in  great  style.  Harris  started 
for  Winchester  and  Woburn  liked  his  pitching  to  the 
extent  of  6  runs  in  four  innings.  Bradley,  McMahon, 
Koski  and  Duffy,  all  smote  the  ball  hard  for  the 
Tanners.  E'airstow,  Winchester  center  fielder  was 
the  only  enemy  to  get  more  than  one  hit  off  Daw. 


Medford  11,  Woburn  4 

Murderer’s  row  in  the  person  of  Medford  High 
journeyed  to  Woburn  and  cracked  out  12  h'ts  for 
11  runs.  Duffy’s  fast  ball  had  plenty  of  zip  and  his 
curve  was  breaking  well,  but  the  Medford  power¬ 
house  was  hitting  and  “Chick  ’  was  getting  his  usual 
ragged  support  on  the  field.  The  game  as  a  result, 
wound  up  with  Woburn  on  the  short  end  of  another 
hard  game. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  COMPUTATIONS 

Eino  Koski  continues  to  slap  out  the  base  hits 
with  monotonous  regularity.  The  sanies  goes  for 
Bob  Bradley,  who.  is  also  having  a  great  year  at  bat. 

“Chick”  Duffy  and  Dan  McMahon  are  the  long 
distance  clouters  of  the  club.  The  hits  of  each  are 
mostly  doubles  and  triples. 

The  greatest  catch  of  the  season  goes  to  Duffy 
who  made  a  great  shoestring  snare  of  what  looked 
like  a  hit  out  in  Peabody.  There  were  men  on  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  with  two  gone  and  Woburn  leading 
by  one  run.  The  next  batter  lifted  one  to  right  field 
and  it  looked  in  there  for  a  hit.  “Chick”  came  tear¬ 
ing  in,  dived,  snatched  the  ball,  turned  a  somersault, 
and  pulled  the  game  out  of  the  fire. 

Daw  has  pitched  the  best  streak  for  Woburn 
with  twenty  scoreless  innings  in  four  games  he  has 
pitched  in. 

Bob  Glynn  of  Medford  looks  like  the  classiest 
outfielder  in  these  parts.  He  is  a  great  ball  hawk 
who  can  certainly  go  out  and  pull  them  down. 

Cliggot  of  Medford  looks  like  another  all-schol¬ 
astic.  The  Medford  right  fielder  has  cracked  out  at 
least  two  hits  in  every  game  he  has  played  in. 


GIRLS’  BASEBALL 

April  27,  opened  the  baseball  season  for  girls. 
All  these  who  wished  to  participate  in  this  activity 
were  requested  to  report  to  the  gymnasium  and 
sign  up. 

This  year’s  schedule  if  different  because  pre¬ 
viously,  pupils  chose  individual  teams  but  now  they 
are  being  formed  according  to  classes. 

Sophomores  and  juniors  were  called  together  to 
exhibit  their  skill  in  this  sport.  Before  playing  each 
class  picked  their  captain.  Mary  Gavin  was  elected 
captain  of  sophomores  and  Dorothy  Campbell  of  the 
juniors.  The  sophomores  displayed  great  skill  in 
this  game  and  defeated  juniors  by  a  close  margin 
of  7-5. 

Wednesday,  May  25,  sophomores  were  again  to 
face  the  seniors,  captained  by  Josephine  Peary.  The 
seniors  were  badly  beaten  by  a  victory  of  13-4.  Mary 
Gavin’s  pitching  was  excellent  along  with  Helen 
Darling’s  alert  catching  and  excellent  batting.  These 
girls  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  good  sports¬ 
manship. 

A  game  is  scheduled  for  the  varsity  team  with 
Medford  on  June  9.  Pupils  are  urged  to  attend  and 
support  the  players. 
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The  varsity  team  will  receive  either  letters  or 
a  trip  into  Fenway  Park. 


HORSEBACK  RIDING 

Rehold,  boys  and  girls,  we  now  have  a  thrilling 
and  exciting  activity  which  you  may  enjoy, — horse¬ 
back  riding. 

The  Bradley  Riding  Academy  of  Medford  has 
offered  to  give  lessons  to  all  pupils  who  would  like 
to  learn  this  sport.  The  charge  is  very  reasonable 
including  free  transportation. 

Miss  Feeney,  answered  her  call  to  duty  imme¬ 
diately;  she  sent  out  a  notice  and  reque  -ted  all  those 
who  wished  to  participate  to  report  to  the  gymna¬ 
sium  and  sign  up.  The  result  was  simply  amazing. 

Sad  to  say,  the  seniors  will  not  be  perfect  horse¬ 
men  due  to  the  short  period  of  t'rne  they  will  have 
had  for  instrctions.  But  may  I  ask  one  thing,  won’t 
you  juniors  and  sophomores  kindly  do  your  part. 
You  have  still  another  year  or  two  in  which  to  be¬ 
come  good  riders. 


What  dees  Eileen  Duran  do  every  afternoon  at  2? 

Why  do  Jeanne  McGovern  and  Bella  Jemas  get 
alrng  so  well? 

Louise  Langone  will  be  worn  out  changing  seats 
in  Room  27. 

Can  Rose  Hede  and  Catherine  Maguire  ever  be 
separated? 

Everyone  would  like  to  know  who  does  Bella 
J.’?  homework! 

We  wonder  where  Alice  O’Donnell  gets  all  the 
steam  with  which  she  pitches  that  ball  in  gym  — 
she  must  eat  Wheaties! 

We’d  like  to  know  who  makes  E.  Duran  blush 
sc  much  in  Stenography! 

They  say  an  old  flame  never  dies.  Robert 
Hitchock  and  Doris  Patterson. 

Who  is  Agnes  Cronin’s  latest  heart  throb? 

Ask  Bella  Jemas  and  Jeanne  McGovern  why 
they  always  go  with  Alma  Pineau  and  Peggy  Kil¬ 
bride.  The  answer  will  be  —  “That’s  a  secret.” 


It  must  cost  Tucker  Flaherty  an  awful  lot  of 
money  for  matches ! 

Ask  Ned  or  Harry  who  the  girls  were  with 
them  on  the  train  one  day  coming  from  Bcston. 

Did  you  know  we  have  a  Snow  White  and  her 
three  dwarfs  right  here  in  school? 

Snow  White  . Dorothy  Daw 

Sneezy  . .  . . . , . Helen  Donohue 

Dopey  . Agnes  Cronin 

Grumpy  . Barbara  Wheaton 

What  has  happened  between  “Hammie”  and 
“Chickie”? 

*Is  Ralph  Garvey  that  way  about  a  certain  sen¬ 
ior  girl? 

Jackie  Ferullo  is  always  drawing  —  I  wonder 
why ! 

Anna  Palage  is  always  borrowing  something.' 

It  seems  too  bad  that  Norma  has  to  wink  at  a 
certain  boy  until  he  gets  all  the  way  down  cn  the 
1st  floor.  Some  day  she’ll  be  late  if  he  doesn't  walk 
faster. 
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Ask  Sam  how  “Babe”  is?? 

Connolly  handed  Mr.  O’Donnell  a  note  the  first 
day  after  being  absent. 

Mary  Porter  still  wants  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Marjorie  Pollard  had  charge  of  the  home-room 
period  last  week  —  We’re  still  waiting  for  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Is  Dan  Berry  still  interested  in  Room  28? 

S.  Alpedo  and  M.  Perras  seem  quite  interested 
in  each  other’s  affairs. 

What  will  Dan  say  when  Peggy  tell  him  about 
the  heart  throb  from  “Thayer  Academy”  whom  she 
met  at  Fall  River? 

Dorothy  Daw  and  Helen  Donohue  thought  the 
boys  from  Wilmington  High  were  pretty  nice. 

Who  did  E.  Costello  and  M.  McDonough  go  to 
the  Alumni  Field  with? 

Ask  N.  Neilson  to  let  you  see  the  pictures  she 
took  down  at  Fall  River. 

Harriet  Dow  and  Helen  Frizzel  seemed  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Lowell  bus  which  was  following  ours. 

Florence  Childs  after  two  hours  sleep,  man¬ 
aged  to  make  the  bus  to  Fall  River  as  it  started.  M 
Kenney  also  was  late  and  I.  Wollinger  missed  it. 
My!  ch  My!  Friday  night  must  have  been  pretty 
exciting. 

A.  Pineau  and  P.  Kilbride  had  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Fall  River  to  meet  a  girl  who  lives  in  Wil¬ 
mington.  After  an  introduction,  there  was  quite  a 
conversation  at  Dutchland  Farms. 

What  was  the  big  attraction  in  the  Cafeteria? 

Why  did  Lydia  and  Mary  try  to  trip  two  nice 
looking  young  men? 

Who  were  the  girls  who  went  after  all  the 
autographs  from  boys  of  other  schools? 


FUTURE  OF  1  GS 

George  Carey — Still  in  Woburn  High  School. 

Vincent  McHugh — A  second  Glenn  Cunningham. 

Paul  Wagner — President  of  the  Lexington  Sand  & 
Gravel  Co. 

Gregory  Nazarian — Editing  a  geometry  book  to  suit 
himself. 

John  Maguire — Still  studying  English  in  Room  18. 

Albert  Anderson — Selling  vegetables  in  Woburn, 
Winchester,  etc. 

Harold  Ruell — A  machinist  at  the  North  Woburn 
Machine  Co. 

James  A.  Greeno — Leading  Civil  Engineer  in  the 
East. 

Gifford  Wilcox — Head  of  the  Wilcox-Fowle  Indus¬ 
trial  Engineers. 

Eugene  Fcwle — Second  to  Gifford  Wilcox. 

John  Rice — Working  in  the  Eastman  Kodak  plant 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Spooner — Faculty  Manager  of  the  track  team 
at  Andover  Academy. 

Fred  Airey — U,  S.  Mail  clerk. 


William  O’Connor — Graduate  student  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Richard  Kilbride — Manager  of  the  E'oston  Red  Sox. 
Norman  Clayton — Professor  at  Northeastern. 

Robert  Bradley — Editor  of  a  magazine  for  men. 
Virginia  Haney — One  of  the  leading  surgeons  at  the 
Choate  Hospital. 

Stewart  Graham — Trying  to  compete  against 
Greeno. 

Mike  Nackel — Teaching  geometry  in  Woburn  High 
School. 

STATISTICS  OF  1  B3 


Charles  McHugh  .  Gumpie 

M.  Davoren  .  Trigger 

E.  Duran  .  Dugan 

J.  Hetzel  .  Shorty 

H.  Morrison  .  Windy 

I.  Galante  .  Ga.  Ga. 

C.  Keating  .  Bucksey 

T.  Martin  .  Sharkey 

H.  Crovo  .  Slim 

R.  Anderson  .  Bullets 

C.  DiPanfilo  .  Soupy 

L.  Dcherty  .  Lenny 

F.  Murphy  .  Freddie 


CLASS  NOTES 

We  wonder  whose  hat  J.  Greeno  came  into 
school  with  one  morning  twirling  on  his  finger? 

if:  $  s|t  Jjs  ♦ 

Ask  Jimmie,  he  knows  the  answer. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Who  did  Miss  Gorton  have  from  I  P.A.H.  to  her 
party? 

%  j|:  sf:  sic 

It  must  be  hard  to  get  off  the  island.  Doris 
Larsen  has  been  late  quite  a  bit. 

sj:  $  *  $ 

Why  do  most  of  the  people  in  Section  I  P.A.H. 
take  Tuesday  off? 

*  *  $  *  * 

Around  Woburn  in  I  P.A.H. 

J.  Callahan — Woburn  Center 
J.  Torris— Eastern  Avenue 
D.  McMahon — Salem  Street 
H.  Larsen — East  Woburn 
Two  Laytons — Sticks 
J.  Mahony — Woburn  Center 
D.  Gorton — South  End 
R.  Ferullo— North  Woburn 
R.  Lynch — East  Woburn 
R.  Cause — North  Woburn 

D.  Bradley — East  Woburn 
*  *  *  *  * 

Why  do  all  the  teachers  tell  Charles  Gange  to 
raise  his  hand  before  he  answers  a  question? 

aft  *  *  *  * 

We  wonder  why  B.  Murphy  calls  C.  Weafer 
“sissie”  every  time  he  sees  her. 
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Why  does  R.  Martin  look  so  sad  when  Joyce 
Gibson  is  absent? 

***** 

Why  couldn’t  A.  Pineau  answer  the  questions 
in  Physiology?  I  guess  the  boys  are  smarter  than 
the  girls  after  all. 

***** 

What  would  happen: 

If  D.  Berry  didn  t  do  his  Stenography? 

If  W.  Fitchett  did  his  home  work? 

If  E.  Doucette  stopped  thinking  about  e  lec- 
tricity? 

If  J.  C.  didn’t  look  at  D.  F.  in  bookkeepeing? 
Why  does  J.  Gaffney  go  out  for  all  the  sports? 
***** 

Where  was  D.  B.  and  E.  C.  the  other  day?  It 
is  funny  they  were  both  absent  on  the  same  day. 

*  *  *  *  * 

What  senior  with  the  initials  J.  C.  wries  poetry 
about  a  senior  in  Room  20? 

***** 

Things  that  never  will  happen: 

Charlie  Gill  coming  in  without  a  tardy  slip. 
Charlie  DiPanfilo  not  teasing  Marion  Cramp- 
hirn. 

***** 

What  would  happen  if: 

Ralph  Ferullo  really  did  his  homework? 

John  Callahan  brought  a  pencil  to  class? 

David  and  William  Layton  could  be  told  apart 
by  classmates? 

John  Maloney  passed  his  work  in  on  time? 
Rose  Cause  didn’t  do  her  homework? 

***** 

What  would  happen  if: 

Myrtle  Doyle  didn’t  ask  so  many  questions  in 
Physiology? 

Danny  Berry  wasn’t  so  smart? 

Agnes  Cronin  did  her  homework? 

Jackie  Callahan  didn’t  talk  to  all  the  girls? 
***** 

Why  do  Hutchie  and  Butch  go  east  on  the  first 
floor  between  periods? 

***** 

Who  did  I  see  C.  C.  and  A.  C.  out  with  one  Sat¬ 
urday  night?  And  mind  you,  Harvard  College 
stickers  were  on  the  window.  Hooray,  for  the 
maroon  and  white! 

***** 

Where  does  Bill  Ellis  spend  most  of  his  time 
when  he  is  alone  at  home?  They  say  the  telephone 
wires  are  near  the  breaking  point  when  he  gets 
going.  Two  hours  is  a  very  short  time  for  him. 

***** 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  fad  at  Woburn  High. 
The  girls  have  adorned  their  hair  with  enormous 
bows.  Cute,  hey  what! 


“Gosh,  Susie,  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  ages!” 

"That’s  funny,  I've  been  down  to  the  library 
every  day.” 

***** 

Even  the  Junior  girls  sign  when  Bobbie  Hitch¬ 
cock  passes.  Ah  me! 

***** 

Didn't  Eddie  look  nice  with  makeup  on  at  the 
Senior  Play? 

P.  C.  When  did  that  girl  graduate? 

N.  H.  When  she  was  a  senior. 

***** 

Norman  is  at  the  cabinet  getting  his  Readers 
Digest. 

Peggy  (aloud)  Get  me  one,  Norman. 

Norman  (quietly)  Yes,  dear. 

***** 

What  Junior  girl  cut  a  certain  Senior  boy’s 
hair  for  him? 

***** 

Cameron  has  become  an  usher  in  Miss  Conant’s 
room. 

What’s  happened  to  Anne  this  year.  She  is 
so  serious  in  French? 

There  have  been  some  suspicious  looking  fin¬ 
gernails  in  IIC  lately.  Everybody’s  nails  seem  to 
have  grown  over  night. 

***** 

The  hours  the  class  of  IIC  keep!  Most  of  them 
doing  lessons  of  course. 

***** 

Things  are  picking  up  in  IIC!  It  must  be 
spring. 

***** 

What  would  happen  if?? 

Charles  Colazzo  didn’t  know  his  history? 

Jim  Maloscn  did  his  Algebra  homework? 

Cameron  Greene  didn’t  have  skiing  on  the 
brain? 

Mr.  Walker  lost  his  patience  with  Anne,  Claire 
and  Hazel? 

Barbara  wasn’t  receiving  notes  from  Joe  and 
James? 

Bernard  Harkington  grew  just  a  few  inches? 

Johnny  Gunter  learned  to  drive  a  little  more 
carefully? 

***** 

Why  is  Edna  Bickford  so  confidential  about 
her  Eddy? 

***** 

With  Billy  Place  soon  leaving  it  is  surprising 
the  number  that  are  to  join  the  “Lone’y  Hearts 
Club.” 
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CLASS  OF  IBS 

We  are  the  Class  of  IB3. 

We  have  lost  our  fiddler  three. 

L'ut  we  have  Martin  Mooney 
Who  has  true  brilliancy. 

Of  girls  we  haven’t  many 
Our  Margaret  is  sweet  with 
Never  a  frown. 

Sammy  is  our  clown; 

You  know  every  class  has  one. 

Jack  Doyle  is  the  class  orator, 

And  Lenny  guards  the  corridor. 

Morrison  is  the  boy  who  is  deficient  in  study 
But  efficient  in  fun  and  frolic. 

Bucksie  and  A1  are  our  two  great  humorists, 
Davoren  and  Beverly  are  our  musicians. 

Our  best  dressed  boy  is  Sharkey  Martin. 
Bucho  is  our  class  artist 
And  also  quite  the  smartest. 

Charlie  McHugh  is  quite  a  boy 
Full  of  fun  and  glittering  with  joy. 

Teddy  Marshall  is  a  very  gcod  farm  hand. 

And  Murphy  is  our  butter  and  egg  man. 
Angelo  is  our  class  impersonator  of  everything 
Roy  Anderson  is  our  flock  boy 
And  Dugan  is  the  teachers’  pet. 


Gleaned  from  Shorthand  transcripts: 

Our  organization  is  greatly  interested  in  severing 
(serving)  you  satisfactorily. 

Our  Soul  (Sun)  Proof  paint  costs  no  more  than  any 
other. 

Our  investigation  shows  that  the  two  urchins 
(etchinas)  purchased  by  you  were  sent  to  the 
wrong  address  and  then  returned  to  the  store. 
Since  then  these  urchins  (etchings)  have  been 
sold. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  your  booklet  giving  pale  (de¬ 
tailed)  information  about  oil  burners. 

When  you  also  consider  that  the  money  you  invest 
is  not  “dated  up”  (tied  up),  you  will  think  this 
is  the  better  plan. 

***** 

Shorthand  dictionaries  have  been  awarded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  excellence  in  the  transcription  of 
Shorthand  notes : 

Genovina  Maffeo 
Marjorie  Adains 
Mary  Voyad 
Virginia  Sanborn 
Margaret  McDonough 


CLASS  PROPHECY 

This  is  station  F-U-T-U-RrE  broadcasting  from 
IGl-network  in  the  English  Room  of  the  Woburn 
High  School. 


Yews  Flashes 

Alba  Mackay  and  Kay  Napoli  have  founded  a 
hospital  in  the  former  location  of  Miss  Murphy's 
office,  this  is  necessary  because  of  the  school  yard 
brawls  going  on  over  cocoanuts.  Rosanna  Kerwin, 
a  normal  school  graduate,  it  teaching  the  dear 
children  of  Helen  Bonin  and  Ann  Little  who  are 
successfully  married,  which  doesn’t  surprise  us 
at  all.  Virginia  Sanborn  is  an  assistant  pharma¬ 
cist  at  Bill  Ruffin’s  drug  store  where  she  serves 
palatable  luncheons  to  Virginia  Sargent  and  Mar¬ 
guerite  Canniff  who  have  opened  a  dress  shop. 
Among  the  clerks  are  M.  Stygles  and  H.  Salonis. 
Marjorie  Wray,  a  second  F.  Nightingale,  hopes  that 
she  doesn’t  have  to  sit  in  the  snow  all  afternoon 
to  convince  her  patients  she  is  all  right.  Mary 
Pecora  is  a  patient  of  Marjorie  Wray  as  a  result 
of  overwork  in  her  former  days  when  trying  so 
hard  to  collect  the  money  for  the  “Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest.”  She  is  the  only  patient  that  is  convinced 
that  Marjorie  is  all  right.  Delia  Martin  teaches 
French  at  the  W.  S.  H.  S.  Patricia  Dolan  is  mak¬ 
ing  bows  of  various  patterns  and  colors  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  W.  S.  H. 

Edna  Hutchinson  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Wo¬ 
burn  Daily  “Know  it  All.”  Her  sister  is  editor  of 
the  Society  Column  and  she  always  writes  the 
fashion  flashes  from  Marguerite’s  and  Virginia’s 
dress  shop.  Jeanne  Young  who  was  always  buggy 
over  bugs,  is  exploring  the  land  of  neighboring 
cities  in  search  of  a  dypsy-doodle  bug,  which  is 
very  dangerous  and  must  be  treated  with  care. 
Evelyn  Bach  and  Eleanor  B'reslin  are  the  two 
charming  models  employed  by  Marguerite  and  Vir¬ 
ginia.  They  have  successfully  put  on  many  fash¬ 
ion  shows. 

Flash— Flash— Flash 

Elizabeth  Callahan  and  Eleanor  Anderson  two 
of  the  many  dypsy-doodle  victime,  are  slowly  re¬ 
turning  to  normal.  Jeanne  Young  explored  that 
area  where  the  fatal  insect  was  last  seen  but  only 
succeeded  in  getting  bitten  herself. 

This  will  be  the  last  broadcast  from  this  sta¬ 
tion.  The  next  will  be  from  station  P-A-S-T.  Your 
announcer,  Mary  Pecora,  ’38.  EXTRA:  Phyllis 

Canada,  still  a  petite  young  woman  of  thirty,  is 

:  \ 

teaching  elocution  and  the  latest  steps  in  ballroom 
dancing  at  the  Silver  Box  Studios  in  Washington. 


IB4 

We,  the  class  of  IB'4, 

Are  ever  eager  to  reach  the  door 
Of  any  room  in  which  we  stay, 

In  hope  that  we  may  end  the  day 
In  better  shape  than  we  began; 

To  try  to  work  and  understand. 

The  music  which  we  hear  at  home 

So  we  may  strive  to  write  a  poem 
To  put  into  the  Reflector  with  the  author  unknown. 


Anna  Crowley 
Prudence  Landry 
Marguerite  Hickey 
Marjorie  Phinney 
Eleanor  Costello 
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SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

S — is  for  spirit  that  our  school  demands — 

S — is  for  cleanliness  in  face,  clothes  and  hands — 
H — is  for  honor  roll  we  find  all  along 
O — is  for  orchestra,  sweet  music,  and  song — 

O — is  for  order  in  class  doom  and  hall — 

L — is  for  laggards — We  hate  them  all. 

S — is  for  spirit  important  to  us — 

P — is  for  posture,  Oh  what  a  fuss! 

I — is  for  interest  in  work  and  in  play — 

It — is  for  recess,  best  time  of  the  day — 

I — is  for  ignorance  loathesome  to  all — 

T — is  for  team,  making  a  goal  with  the  ball. 


What  Would  Happen  If: 

James  Murphy  was  short? 

Mary  Maguire  didn’t  do  her  homework? 

Roy  Ellsworth  talked  distinctly? 

Eleanor  Danna  was  “crabby”? 

Lawrence  Cullen  didn’t  have  an  elastic? 
Eileen  Murray  didn’t  talk  about  Gloucester? 
Millie  Cadoret  wore  glasses? 

Bernadine  Duffy  was  never  absent? 

Francis  Moge  didn’t  have  his  shoes  shined? 
Lillian  Carlson  wasn’t  concientious? 

IIIB-2  was  a  model  class? 


IIG1 

John  Kreski— Big  business  man 

Robert  Duffy — First  grade  school  teacher 

Robert  Brabant — One  never  knows 

Ruby  Hutchinson — Aviatrix 

Edmund  Haverty — Newspaper  manager 

Charles  Doherty — Star  reporter 

John  Morrow — Germ  expert 

Jean  McGonagle— Nurse 

Evelyn  Black — School  teacher 

Bernard  McGuerty — General  in  army 

Walter  Doucette — Dancing  instructor 

Charles  Flaherty— Basketball  coach 

Stanley  Johnson — Orator 

Dominic  Labriola — Orchestra  leader 

Joe  Cogan — Artist 

Mae  Murphy — A  little  wife 

Peggy  Manley- — Another  little  nurse 

Lillian  Bove — Great  musician 

Wally  McKay — In  the  cigarette  business 

Anna  Marks — Another  wife 


Who  is  the  “Romeo”  who  signs  his  photographs 

with  “Your  Sweetheart.” 

***** 

Why  do  Charles  Shay  and  John  O’Donnell  go  to 

Stoneham  every  Saturday  night? 

***** 

Who’s  Milly’s  heart  throb  up  to  school? 


What  would  happen  if: 

T.  Porter  came  in  before  8:10  every  morning. 

R.  Mingrella  suddenly  stopped  studying. 

E.  Johnson  didn’t  wear  bows  in  her  hair. 


SECTION  HURTS  AMBITIONS 

Robert  Martin — Reporter. 

William  White — Professor  in  Harvard. 

Charles  Gange — Telling  fairy  tales  over  W.B.Z. 
James  Harkins — Still  in  school. 

Joyce  Gibson — Hollywood  star. 

Mary  Gavin- — All  around  athlete. 

Joseph  Valcour — Still  caddying. 

Doris  Reid — Singer. 

Thomas  Porter — Owning  his  own  gas  station. 
Peggy  Kilbride — Another  Jeanette  McDonald. 
Charles  Shay — Government  worker. 

Helen  Peary — The  President’s  secretary. 

John  O’Donnell — Prize  fighter. 

Alma  Pineau — Peggy’s  adviser. 

Walter  Vidito — Gymnast. 

Norma  Gorton— Making  fish  cakes. 

Charles  Gangi — Tobacco  chanter. 

Rose  Menghella — Debutante. 

Alice  Sage — A  cartoonist. 


What  If  In  IIG1 

Lillian  B'ove  wasn’t  so  heart-broken? 

Edward  Merguard  didn’t  wear  striped  socks? 
Anna  Marks  smiled  more  often? 

Evelyn  and  Bernard  settled  the  feud? 

Mr.  MacKay  didn’t  pay  so  much  attention  to  our 
little  Mae? 

Our  friend  Mr.  Flaherty  wasn’t  tardy? 

Stanley  Johnson  became  serious? 

R.  Cronin  stopped  looking  at  the  clock? 

***** 

PROPHECY  OF  IB1 

A.  Nardelli — gym  instructor. 

A.  Crowley — posing  for  pictures  on  magazine 
covers. 

A.  Carpinella — demure  little  housewife. 

C.  Martini — at  the  R,oxie  Theater. 

S.  Massota — Candid  camera  expert. 

M.  McKeown — Shakespearean  actress. 

M.  Murphy— lecturer  on  Shakespeare. 

M  .  Phinney — private  interior  decorating. 

L.  Looney — saying  “yes”  to  Ken. 

H.  Mostika — a  second  Bernhardt. 

Ryan — Prof,  at  N.  E. 

P.  O’Neill — army  nurse. 

B.  Quigley — still  thinging  of  Busksie  in  Panama. 


SEEN  ABOUT  THE  SCHOOL 

M.  Davoren  still  trying  to  make  up  his  mind. 

L.  Doherty  curling  his  hair. 

T.  Higgins  still  trying  to  find  the  gold  mine. 

M.  Pop.  still  out  for  cross  country.  He  trains 
by  running  to  Stoneham  every  night. 
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T.  Higgins  seen  at  the  Dollar  Store  buying  a 
pair  of  roller  skates.  I  guess  it  won’t  be  long  now. 

R.  C.  is  now  known  as  Hat  Dan  the  mustrad 
man  and  he  is  eating  more  mustard  than  ever. 


“QUESTIONS  TO  BE  ANSWERED  BY  SENIORS” 

Why  does  E.  Garvey  bring  R.  Andersen  lumps  of 
sugar  Because  they  are  both  sweet? 

Who  is  Room  14’s  motorcycle  fan? 

Why  not  have  a  giant?  “Hecker?” 

Why  is  E.  Garvey  called  “Lullabelle?” 

Why  is  E.  Brennan  called  “Bucko?” 

What  girl  likes  to  go  out  on  milk-trucks? 

Who  has  the  nickname  of  “Bullets”? 

Why  is  Stoneham  popular  for  our  Senior  girls? 
Guy  Palage  now  resides  on  Swanton  Street.  Who 
is  she  Guy? 


What  would  happen  if: 

Pop  didn’t  go  to  Stoneham. 

MacLean  didn’t  stay  around  the  second  corridor 
at  1:30 

Palage  didn’t  cruise  around  Wincester. 

Higgins  stayed  away  from  Burlington. 
Shaughnessy  talked  in  school. 

Shelzi  didn’t  have  candy  for  lunch. 

Spence  stuck  to  masculine  interests. 

Shaw  made  any  noise. 


CLASS  TB2 

A  fisher-woman  but  not  a  fisher-man. 

Flowers,  but  no  buds. 

A  Taylor,  but  no  needle  and  thread. 

A  Warren,  but  no  rabbits.  (Consult  Webster’s 
Dictionary) 

A  tNurnberger,  but  no  hamburger. 

A  Reddy  but  no  fox. 

A  Shaw  but  no  candy. 

A  Landry  but  no  laundry. 

A  Marks  but  no  points. 

A  Peterson  but  no  tannery. 

A  Lynch  but  no  repe. 

A  Larson  but  no  court. 

A  Horn  but  no  flute. 

Two  Whites  but  no  Blacks. 

A  Ham(mond)  but  no  eggs. 

Two  Hickeys  but  they’re  not  hicks. 

A  Quinno,  but  no  King-o. 

A  Haskell  but  no  rascal. 

A  Vovad  but  not  avoided. 

Two  McDonoughs  not  our  coach. 

A  Pauling  but  not  tarpaulin. 

A  Patterson,  but  not  from  Hollywood. 

A  Matthews  but  not  the  Apostle. 

A  Hart  but  not  with  a  club. 

“Foster,  James,  and  don’t  spare  '"he  ’osses  ” 

Snow  but  no  frost. 

We  are  the  class  of  1B2  but 

“Hannis  down  our  walking  cane  and  see  what 
we  can  do.” 


CAST  OF  SNOW  WHITE  ANI)  THE  SEVEN  DWARFS 

Sno  white — Higgins. 

Grumpy — Scelzi. 

Sleepy — Shaughnessy. 

Sneezy — Palage 
Dopey — Shaw. 

Doc — Spencer. 

Happy — MacLean. 

Bashful — Pop. 

Prince  Charming — Cain. 

Director — Cecil  B.  De  Porter  (a  popular  soph). 


SEEN  IN  THE  CORRIDORS 

Phyllis  and  Ralph  looking  much  like  “Mutt  and  Jeff” 

ijc  jfc  %  s|c 

Shirley  and  A1  passing  six  paged  notes. 

“Buckie”  teasing  Ethel. 

H:  $  $  *  * 


“Ziggy”  and  one  of  her  many  followers  “tripping  the 
light  fantastic”  with  wide  smiles. 


Nancy  trying  to  catch  up  with  “Fi.” 

George  and  Mary  just  looking  at  each  other. 


*  *  *  *  * 


Nancy  has  writer’s  cramp  from  writing  note  ro 


“Fi.” 


THE  FUTURE  OF  IIIB1 

Esther  Goldman — Woman  Lawyer.. 

Mabel  Harron — Artist. 

Rita  Alcarez — Actress. 

Louise  Scelzo — Showgirl. 

Rita  Kelley — Driving  Lesson  Teacher. 

Daniel  Kelley — Lawyer. 

Ruth  Andersen — Salesgirl. 

Evelyn  Fowle — -French  Teacher. 

Robert  Batten — President. 

Thelma  McLure — Social  Worker. 

E'elmire  Abreu — Teaching  Piano  Lessons. 
Donald  Nett — Door-to-Door  Salesman. 

Theresa  Murphy — Typist. 

Mary  Porter — Private  Secretary. 

Virginia  Anderson — Stenographer. 

Mary  MacDonald — Teaching  Commercial  Geog¬ 
raphy. 

Hazel  LaPorte — Teaching  Stenography. 

Laurel  Boutwell — Reporter. 

Dorothy  Almborg — Happily  Married. 

Demetrus  Pernokas — Teaching  Greek. 

Bettina  Jefferson — Hat  Check  Girl. 

Ethel  Mentes — Movie  Actress. 

Astrene  Papastathe — Dress  Model. 

Eileen  Anderson — Beautician. 
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Mary  Pelechovechi — Dressmaker. 

Ruth  O’Donnell — Society  Editor. 
Barbara  Hennessy — Champion  Golfer. 
Camille  Bosco — Hairdresser. 

Mary  Buanno — English  Teacher. 
Lillian  Goodselle — Dressmaker. 


DONATIONS  BY  THE  CLASS  OF  ’38 

John  Hetzel  leaves  his  height  to  “Shorty”  Drivas. 

L'ud  Hoff  hands  over  his  football  captaincy  to  Billy 
Burke. 

The  baseball  team  leave  their  suits  behind,  for  a 
small  down  payment. 

Joe  Figucia  leaves  his  gum  stuck  on  the  bottom  of 
his  desk,  (first  come  first  served.) 

D.  Kilbride  leaves  his  poetic  ability  to  “Red”  Clark 

Phyllis  Sanborn  leaves  Ralph  Garvey,  to  a  good  look¬ 
ing  Junior. 

Shirley  Sellers  leaves  her  car  to  P.  Scarvalas  to 
pile  up  against  a  post. 

V.  McHugh  and  Joe  Gorman  leave  their  books  in 
their  desks  for  their  return  visit  next  year. 

George  Carey  leaves  his  hat  on  the  roof  of  another 
car,  which  left  without  Carey  knowing  about  it. 

R.  Hannas  leaves  her  hook  “Mother  Knows  Best”  to 
“Bubbles”  Blaisdell. 

Bill  Ruffin  leaves  his  flashy  gymsuits  to  “Hammy” 
Hamilton. 

“Bing”  Crosby  leaves  number  25  to  Billy  Hutchinson. 

Tommy  Higins  leaves  his  presidency  to  his  next  door 
neighbor,  Mickael  McGann. 

Ralph  Ferullo  leaves  Woburn  High  School  at  last. 

The  football  team  leaves  the  score  of  the  Winchester 
game  to  their  team  mates  to  be  remodeled. 

Charlie  DiPanfilo,  leaves  his  class  ring  to  Ann  Little. 

I  Galente  leaves  his  personality  to  Charlie  Georgo- 
larkas. 

Tony  Nicosia  leaves  his  Italian  dialect  to  Frank  Le- 
onordo. 

Mary  Schelzo  leaves  her  dancing  feet  to  sister  Louise. 

Rita  Foley  leaves  her  consistant  chattering  to  Lil¬ 
lian  Goodsell. 

The  Senior  Class  leaves  behind  many  happy  days, 
and  in  leaving  wish  the  faculty  and  pupils  a 
pleasant  vacation  and  a  successful  year  with 
the  Class  of  1939,  striving  hard  to  equal  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  Class  of  1938. 


SECTION  IIIC2S 
Section  IIIC2S  could  be  better  if: 

1.  Martha  lived  in  the  “West”. 

2.  Ellen  wouldn’t  Neelson  much. 

3.  Robert  could  find  a  Temple. 

4.  Helen  liked  Parsley  besides  spinach. 

5.  Fred  drew  Greenleafs  instead  of  a  Red  leaf. 

6.  Lawrence  was  Green  instead  of  Brown. 

7.  Philip  would  Kickless  in  algebra. 


Why  is  it  that  a  certain  girl  in  IIIC1  enjoys 
making  faces? 

*  *  *  *  * 

How  does  William  White  develop  those  big 
muscles? 

***** 

Robert  Martin  sure  makes  a  hit  with  the  girls. 
Not  one  passes  unless  he  says  hi. 

***** 

Carrol  was  seen  in  “Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs”  as  Dopey. 

***** 

Who  does  Bradley’s  homework  for  him? 
***** 

What  would  happen  if: 

E. Kagan  didn’t  try  to  sing  before  and  after  each 
period? 

B.  Cavicchi  didn’t  do  his  homework? 

R.  Dickson  didn’t  answer  when  called  upon? 

R.  Coogan  stopped  fooling. 

E.  McCall  started  fooling. 

***** 

What  does  U.  Cooper  do  in  Cambridge  every 
week-end? 

*  *  *  *  * 

Una  Cooper  says  she  likes  silly  people.  Martin 
D.  must  be  terribly  sensible. 

***** 

A  bright  sophomore  in  a  shorthand  class : 

Is  your  stock  of  wool  house  complete? 

Correction — Is  your  stock  of  wool  hose  complete? 


SENIORS 

What  would  happen  if: 

Tom  Higgins  forgot  to  smile? 

Ginger  Haney  gave  any  W.  H.  S.  boy  a  minute? 

Tom  Spooner  knew  his  geometry? 

^  Nancy  Fowle  talked  any  faster? 

'Tom  Black  wasn’t  a  traffic  officer? 

Gifford  Wilcox  forgot  H.  L.? 

Shirley  Sellers  wasn’t  on  the  Reflector  Staff? 
Gregory  Nazarian  forgot  to  ask  questions? 

Alba  McKay  stopped  worrying  about  her  lessons? 
Bob  Bradley  didn’t  have  his  homework  done? 

Rita  Foley  wasn’t  late? 

Martin  Davoren  didn’t  teach  in  a  certain  room? 
The  Hutchinson  twins  didn’t  look  alike? 

E'ill  Murray  ever  hurried? 

‘Sis’  Ball  didn’t  like  variety? 

Jc.e  Gorman  wasn’t  so  eligible? 

^  Eleanor  Breslin  didn’t  have  Nancy? 

George  Carey  had  to  walk  the  corridors  without 
Mary? 

Marion  Cramphorn  stopped  giggling? 

Jimmie  Greeno  stayed  in  English? 

Anna  Crowley  was  a  little  taller? 

Eugene  Fowle  didn’t  liace  Sophmoritis? 

Your  Class  Wonderer,  Smudge. 
P.S.  What  if  there  wasn’t  any  Woburn  High? 
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(The  Names  Cup  and  Weed  are  nicknames  of  two 
boys  in  III  C  I.) 

THE  CUP  AND  THE  WEED 
Robert  Nazarian,  '40 

The  Cup  walked  out  to  the  pitcher’s  mound 
To  show  the  home  town  their  newly  found. 
Without  a  runner  crossing  the  plate, 

The  game  was  played  till  the  end  cf  the  eights. 
’Twas  the  first  of  the  ninth  with  two  men  out 
When  the  Weed  came  up  to  get  a  clout. 

The  first  was  a  strike,  the  next  a  ball. 

But  the  Weed  knew  he  would  not  fall. 

He  hit  the  next  one  right  on  the  nose 
And  up  and  up,  it  rose!  it  rose! 

Over  the  stands  and  out  of  the  park 
To  give  team  the  winning  mark. 

His  teammates  tried  to  console  him  some, 

But  really  they  knew  he  was  all  done. 

And  that’s  the  story  of  the  Cup  and  the  Weed. 
Believe  it  or  not,  so  long,  tweet  tweed. 


DUALITIES  THE  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA 
SHOULD  FOLLOW 

Dorothy  Marks,  ’38 

Gratitude  for  the  help  others  have  given  you. 
Originality  in  all  things  you  attempt  to  do. 
Obedience  to  these  superior  to  yourself. 

Diligence  to  attain  the  best  in  all  ycur  work. 

Courtesy  toward  your  fellow-mates. 

Initiative  that  you  may  be  a  leader. 

Truthfulness  at  all  times. 

Intelligence  in  the  use  of  yaur  head. 

Zeal,  to  put  enthusiasm  into  your  work. 

Endurance  to  take  your  stand  normally. 

Nobility  of  soul  and  mind. 

Self-confidence  in  yourself. 

Honesty  above  all  things. 

Ingenuity  in  all  you  undertake. 

Patriotic  attitude  towards  your  family,  home,  com¬ 
munity  and  country. 

Put  all  the  letters  together  and  they  spell  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  Good  Citizenship. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  IIIB4 

N.  Varoutson — on  the  W.  P.  A. 

G.  White — a  private  secretary  for  a  ladies’  firm. 

C.  Proctor — in  the  C.  C.  C. 

J.  Starr — leading  man  in  the  latest  movie. 

D.  Callahan — onwing  a  dog  kennel  club. 

W.  Wray — riding  in  front  for  Sam  Rjddle  the 
horse  owner. 

C.  Shaw — a  stenographer. 

D.  Towse — Harvard  200  lb.  fullback. 

C.  Mentes — taking  a  trip  around  the  world. 

R.  Corsetti — All  Star  catcher. 

“K”  Thorburn — a  stage  dancer. 

S.  Stolarsky — a  secretary. 


K.  Kenney — a  manufacturer  for  freckle  powder. 
F.  Shaw — a  six  foot  nurse. 

J.  J.  DiPanfilo — owner  of  the  Stay  Studios. 

W.  Ball — world’s  golf  champion. 

S.  Cassidy — working  on  a  farm 
J.  Gorman — up  in  the  north  woods. 

F.  Winn — &  Son — Truckers. 

S.  Valenti — movie  producer. 

R  Cantillon — gasoline  station  tender. 

E.  Johnson — with  Ringling  Bros. 

J.  McGann — driver  for  the  next  President. 

A.  Schenhoff — a  second  Rubinoff. 

G.  Rpessler — a  school  teacher. 


IIIB4 

What  would  happen  if: 

C.  Mentes — was  not  absent. 

W.  Wray — stopped  skipping  dates  (l:30’s). 

W.  Ball — was  frequently  called  “Base.” 

R.  Cantillon — would  try  to  do  bookkeeping. 

G.  Rosseler — was  still  trying  to  carve  a  monu¬ 
ment. 

J.  J.  DiPanfilo — had  no  more  change. 

J.  Starr — were  in  the  movies. 

E.  Johnson — tried  to  cut  down  expenses  (his 
legs). 

R.  Corsetti— was  the  quietest  boy. 

J.  McGann — was  breaking  speed  records. 

J.  Gorman — made  too  much  noise. 

G.  White — was  Black. 

S.  Stolarsky — got  a  “D.” 

F.  Shaw — was  just  a  little  taller. 


IPAH 

What  would  happen  if: 

Robert  Lynch  would  do  his  homework. 

Doris  Bradley  came  to  school. 

H.  Larsen  stopped  giving  excuses. 

J.  Maloney  would  pass  his  notebooks  in  Chemistry. 
R.  Ferullo  started  to  talk  about  Roy’s  Sport  Shop. 
J.  Callahan  didn’t  speak  to  Dot  Gorton. 

R.  Cause  had  a  car  instead  of  a  bike. 

Fred  Hutchinson  would  talk  a  little  louder. 

You  could  tell  the  difference  between  W.  and  D. 
Layton. 

R.  Torrice  would  stop  smiling  in  History  classes. 

D.  McMahon  did  his  homework  in  Chemistry. 

Why  is  Paul  Wagner  and  “company”  going 

Swampscott  these  days? 

***** 

“Fil”  Malonson,  “Chick”  Samara  and  “Johnnie” 
O’Rourke  have  taken  up  a  hobby.  What?  Telephon¬ 
ing. 

***** 

”  has  great  ideas  for  “Phillippe”. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Dot”  Folsom  is  cupid’s  aide,  we  think. 
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Garvey  has  his  shoes  tapped  each  week.  Wliy 
don’t  you  move  south,  Phyllis? 

***** 


PROPHECY  OF  I  B4 

Alice  Sena,  '38 

Reading  from  our  “Future  Book”, 


“Midge”  Gunter  is  truly  interested  in  B'owdoin.  We  open  our  book  and  we  see  Mary  McDer.noit 

*****  setting  up  her  own  hake  shop.  A  sweet  girl  selling 

“Sister”  Brophy  has  a  new  pastime  —  track  sweets, 
meets.  Why  the  sudden  interest.  Rosemary?  Guy  Palage  has  taken  over  his  father’s  business. 


*  *-  *  *  — - — — 

Marblehead  is  number  one  city  according  to 
Nancy  _ - 

They  say  that  Lydia  White  cut  quite  a  few  capers 
down  in  Fall  River,  at  the  Music  Festival. 

Everyone  is  wondering  who  “Jo”  Peary’s  J.  S.  is. 
*  *  *  *  * 


We  turn  a  few  pages  in  our  Future  Book  and 
see  a  milkmaid.  Why,  it’s  Mabel  Schneider.  Mable 
just  loves  the  sweet  breathed  kine. 

On  the  next  page  we  see  Professor  Arnold  Mac- 
Lean  teaching  the  students  of  Northeastern  how  to 
write  essays. 

What’s  this  I  see?  Connie  Lunardo  and  Betty 
Lentini,  private  secretaries  to  a  certain  teacher  in 
W.  H.  S. 


V 


Bemis  savs  he.’s  going  to  start  a  new  “Injun” 
tribe. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“Fi”  Malonson  is  quite  the  sheik;  Tie’s  got 
“Ziggy”  and  “Nanette”  on  his  trail  now 

“Schencksie”  is  our  class  cut  up  now,  and  shd1 
used  to  be  such  a  quiet  little  girl. 


We’re  wondering  why  Shirley  is  such  a  match¬ 
maker;  she  introduced  Ethel  to  “Perk”  and  Phyllis 
to  Ralph — and  look  what  happened. 

*  *  *  *  * 


A1  is  wondering  just  how  much  Shirley  likes 
farms  and  farmers. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Seen  on  Lexington  Street— Dot  and  “Wassy” 
taking  their  nightly  walk. 

*  *  *  *  * 


What  did  the  “Dauntless  Three  ’  in  IC1  do  with 

their  Air  Mail  envelopes? 

*  *  *  *  * 

WANTED.  Three  sets  of  blinders  for  members  of 

IC1. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Dot  says  that  even  though  she  doesn’t  get  much 
mail,  she  gets  a  big  kick  out  of  reading  that  of  the 
“Dauntless  Three!” 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  predict  life  on  a  reservation  for  Bemis. 
***** 


What  would  happen  if: 

Eleanor  was  Jackson  instead  of  Johnson. 
Helen  was  Deary  instead  of  Peary. 

Doris  was  Read  instead  of  Reed. 

Claire  was  Wafer  instead  of  Weafer. 
Charles  was  Shy  instead  of  Shay. 

Alvie  was  Page  instead  of  Sage. 

Mary  was  Gavout  instead  of  Gavin. 
Marjorie  was  Less  instead  of  Moore. 
William  was  Black  instead  of  White. 


In  the  next  chapter  who  do  we  see  but  Mr.  Mich¬ 
ael  J.  Popoloski  writinug  poems  about  the  girl  he 
loves.  We  are  still  trying  to  find  out  who  she  is. 

Have  you  heard  about  Barbara  Porter?  She 
has  gone  dramatic  and  is  playing  Lady  Macbeth  in 
Shakespeare’s  great  play. 

Roco  Shelzi  comes  into  the  limelight  and  I  see 
him  standing  on  a  soap  box  on  the  common  giving 
speeches  to  the  citizens  of  Woburn.  And  who  is  this 
below  Rocco.  Why!  It’s  just  Gordon  Shaw  holding 
up  the  box. 

On  the  next  page  we  see  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
a  Sunbonnet  Girl,  and  my!  Oh,  my!  It’s  drawn  by 
our  talented  artist,  Geraldine  Shaw. 

Another  potrait  shows  the  High  School,  and 
running  up  the  walk  is  Howard  Cain.  Will  that  boy 
ever  be  on  time? 

Rose  Fucarile  has  a  very  responsible  position 
and  if  she  wishes  to  keep  it  she  had  better  keep  her 
dog  from  following  here  every  morning.  (What  a 
dog! ) 

Our  book  is  becoming  very  interesting  because 
here  is  Mary  Scelzo  doing  the  Big  Apple,  the  Suzy- 
Q  and  other  popular  dances.  She  has  a  dancing 
class  and  among  her  pupils  are  Helen  Russo,  Kath¬ 
erine  Pelochovichi,  Margaret  Rule,  and  Elizabeth 
Petrillo.  (Seme  class!) 

Thomas  Higgins  has  advanced  from  president 
of  the  W.  H.  S.  to  president  of  the  Rh  K.  0. 

Dorothy  Smith  is  running  her  father’s  grocery 
store.  Among  her  clerks  are  Eleanor  Kearns  and 
Dorothy  Hill. 

Helen  Koczerga  is  a  bookkeeping  teacher  in 
Burdett’s  and  Bertha  Willett  and  Alyce  Sena  are 
her  pupils.  Helen  says  they  will  never  learn. 

Dorothy  MacDonald  is  writing  poetry  for  the 
Sunday  Globe  but  they  must  be  approved  by  Marian 
Hodge. 

Our  book  is  coming  to  an  end  but  we  see  Grace 
Seminatore  with  her  assistant  Robert  Shauglinessey 
training  her  dogs  for  Field  Trials.  Of  course,  they 
always  win. 
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Wait!  It’s  clearing  away.  OH!  clear,  it's  Harold 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  a  big  black  spot. 
Spencer  all  covered  with  grease. 

Well,  We  have  read  our  book  from  cover  to  cover 
and  have  found  our  characters  very  interesting. 

Alice  Sena,  ’38. 


IB1 

We  are  the  section  of  IB1 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  have  fun 

In  solving  problems  in  English  and  History; 

Knowledge  to  us  is  not  a  mystery: 

There  Alphonse  Briand,  our  student  supreme; 
Although  to  Edward  Ryan  honor  we  deem; 

Helen  Mostika  is  a  future  secretary; 

On  that  question  we  may  vary 

But  we  all  agree  Louise  always  knows  her  lessons; 
And  in  history,  Norman  usually  rates  a  session. 

She  is  so  full  of  mirth  and  laughter 

That  to  Antoinette,  history  does  not  matter. 

Margey  and  Eleanor  are  the  class  pals 
And  they  are  two  regular  “pals”. 

Bernadine  and  Peggy  are  always  together 
As  English  pupils  there  are  no  better; 

With  Margy  Adams  and  Allan  Anderson 
Timidness  is  always  in  our  midst; 

They  also  come  first  on  the  class  list. 

There  is  Charles  Danna  with  his  deep  voice 
E'ut  in  Miss  Hart’s  room  he  has  no  choice 
Than  to  speak  aloud  and  keep  the  class  awake 
So  that  John  Kennedy  will  nothesitate 
When  asked  to  repeat  it  word  for  word, 

And  not  the  latest  gossip  he  may  have  heard. 

Anna  Crowley  is  a  latest  find, 

A  new  blossom  with  a  theatrical  mind, 

Anne  and  Marion  Brewer  are  the  quietest,  I  know 
But  in  answering  questions  they’re  never  slow. 
Molly  Murray  and  Sal  Massotta 
Laugh  until  they’re  blank  as  blotters. 

Madeline  and  Marion  are  as  one, 

Trouble  between  them  has  never  come. 

Jenny  and  Margie  never  have  failed 
To  transcribe  letters  so  they  can  be  mailed. 

Alice  and  Mary  probably  vary 

But  Alice  has  as  many  freckles  as  Mary. 

Mary  Callahan’s  music  was  made  for  dance 
So  little  Miss  Clara  begins  to  prance. 

About  their  secrets  you’ll  never  know 
For  in  giving  secrets  my  pen  is  slow 

Madeline  Cardaleen,  ’38. 


SONG  HITS 

“Vieni-Vieni-Am”  —  I  going  to  get  A 

“Once  in  Awhile”  —  I  Get  By 

“I’ve  Got  My  Heart  Set  on  You”  —  to  pass  Me. 

“Swing  High-Swing  Low-Down”  —  in  the  Gym 

'“True  Confession”  ^  J  passed 


SECTION  IS 

Oh  we  are  the  boys  of  Section  S 
We’re  the  outcasts  of  the  school 
We  think  we  get  along  all  right 
But  they  say  we  play  and  fool. 

There’s  Spooner  with  his  golden  hair 
And  Johnnie  with  his  Teddy  Bear 
When  Nackel’s  loose  up  in  the  lab 
Our  coats  and  shirts  and  books  we  grab 
And  leave  as  fast  as  we  can  run 
He  might  explode  the  place  for  fun. 

When  Brad  and  Kilbride  get  together 
It’s  “Les  Canukes”  and  icy  weather 
Talking  hockey  morning,  noon  and  night 
And  will  the  “Bruins”  win  the  fight. 

Four  feet  two  with  eyes  of  blue 
Is  Wagner  —  “One  Punch  Paul”  to  you. 
And  in  the  corner  on  a  stool 
Is  “Beaker”  ’cause  he  broke  a  rule. 
Norman  Clayton  goes  for  track, 

Carey  is  a  running  back. 

“Swede”  Anderson  is  a  wit 
And  “Shewie”  is  the  other  half-the  nit. 
Fowle  ad  Wilcox  crack  the  books 
And  throw  out  wise  and  knowing  looks. 
“Haddie”  Ruell’s  our  pride  and  joy 
Known  as  “Fruit  Cake”  to  the  boys. 

The  Einstein  Theory  makes  us  tire  — 
That  is,  all  but  Mclntire. 


Over  there  in  slumber  sweet 
Is  Vin  McHugh — Keep  off  his  feet! 
Airley  is  a  little  balmy 
When  he  says  to  join  the  army 
Last — not  least,  O’Connor,  Billy, 
And  what  a  perfect  rhyme  for  silly. 


Who  is  the  “Sophie”  who  has  Charlie  Skinner 
on  the  run? 

*  *  *  *  ❖ 

“Ziggy”  says  she  guesses  she’ll  stick  to  Burl¬ 
ington. 

Bach  and  Bemis  make  a  good  pair.  The  ought 
to  stick  together. 

*  H*  *  *  * 

Future  of  IB4 

Marion  Hodge:  Happily  Married 
Katherine  Pelechovichi :  Dressmaker. 

Mary  Scelzo:  Hostess  at  the  Rainbow. 

Dorothy  MacDonald:  Nursemaid. 

Alice  Sena:  Golf  Player. 

Dorothy  Smith:  Motor  cycle  rider. 

Barbara  Porter:  Going  to  College. 

Grace  Seminatore:  Trainer  of  hunting  dogs. 

Helen  Koczerga:  Bookkeeper. 

Connie  Lunardo:  Bookkeeper. 

Helen  Russo:  Hairdresser. 

Elizabeth  Petrollo:  Teacher. 
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Margaret  Rule: Working  at  Gorin’s. 

Rose  Fucarile:  Still  taking  her  dog  home. 
Geraldine  Shaw:  Artist. 

Mary  MacDermott:  Home  with  her  mother. 
Popoloski:  Working  on  the  W.P.A. 

Gordon  Shaw :  Farmer. 

Dorothy  Hill:  Attending  some  other  school. 
Betty  Lentine:  Secretary. 

Mable  Schneider:  Milkmaid. 

Guy  Palage:  Street  Singer. 

Arnold  McLean:  Writer. 

Harold  Spence:  Truck  driver. 

Rocco  Schelzo:  Orator. 

Bertha  Willet:  Working  at  “The  Five  and  Ten.” 
Foe  Figucia:  Dancing  teacher. 

Michael  Paicopulas:  Joe’s  assistant  instructor. 


OUR  FUTURE 

Marjorie  Adams  leading  a  happy  life, 

Blanche  Weatherbee,  a  dutiful  wife, 

Charles  Dana  on  the  radio, 

Norman  Harron  somebody’s  beau. 

Marion  Cardaleen  receiving  high  praise 
Mary  McKeown  -studying  art  these  days. 

Marion  B'rewer  is  working  at  home. 

In  work,  Massota  is  buried  deep. 

Alphonse  probably  -president 
In  Washington’s,  Allan’s  residence. 

In  a  famous  orchestra,  Mary  Callahan  plays 
And  Antoinette  is  over  her  giggling  days. 

Anna  Carpinella  hurrier  about  her  work 
Eddie  Ryan  from  his  tasks  does  not  shirk. 

The  famous  actress,  Clara  Martini 

Has  for  her  secretary,  Marjorie  Phinney. 

Madeline  Altavesta,  a  famous  movie  star. 
Congratulate  J.  Kennedy  who  has  passed  the  bar. 
Marjorie  Cullivan  models  stylish  clothes, 

Every  day  Eleanor  Coleman  to  the  bank  goes. 

Helen  Frizzell  to  Roseland,  goes  to  dance. 

As  private  secretary  Louise  has  received  her  chance 
Peggy  O’Neill  as  a  nurse  in  the  army 
Has  competition  with  Anna  Crowley. 

Mary  Brennan  reports  for  work  at  eight, 

In  the  same  office  Helen  Mostika  is  never  late. 
Murphy  and  Muffeo  reads  the  sign 
Secretarial  work  is  in  their  line, 

Bernardine  Quigley  as  an  orator  is  a  good  one 
But  don’t  take  me  serious 
For  this  is  writeen  all  in  fun. 


HOW  NOT  TO  WRITE  POETRY 

Muriel  Bebis,  ’39 

Don’t,  upon  some  midnight  dreary, 
Sit  and  think  till  you  are  weary 
Of  the  empty  page  before  you 
And  the  time  that’s  passing  by. 


Don’t  think  of  your  joy  that  morning 
Ere  you  knew  you  would  be  yawning, 
Without  a  single  inspiration, 

Wondering  why  the  minutes  fly. 

Don’t  write  all  the  rhyming  words  down 
Till  your  forehead  shows  a  bad  frown. 
Till  your  eyes  are  growing  bleary 
And  you  know  you’re  going  to  cry. 

Don’t  consider  lame  excuses: 

That  you  weren’t  endowed  with  Muses 
With  the  power  to  write  poetry. 

Don’t  be  such  an  oaf  as  I. 


FLASH  —  FLASH  —  FLASH  —  and  More  FLASHES 
Happenings  In  and  Out  of  School 

Chicken  O’Efonnell,  well  known  football  star  of 
Woburn,  is  still  looking  for  two  dollars. 

Ozzie  Moore,  Junior  grid  star,  has  been  seen  keeping 
his  eye  on  the  latter.  Good  luck,  ol’  boy,  it’s  a 
tough  grind  .  ,  . 

Italo  Galante,  Woburn’s  track  star,  is  on  his  way  to 
fame.  Watch  for  him  in  your  local  paper  .  .  . 

R.  Keane,  the  supposed  quiet  boy  of  our  school,  is 
new  beginning  to  show  a  little  life  when  a  certain 
E.  C.  strings  along  beside  him. 

Hank  Gormley,  stupendous  first  baseman  for  the 
Parker  B'oys.  It  has  been  rumored  that  he  has 
been  taking  a  trip  to  Medford  looking  for  a  twi¬ 
light  game. 

Tom  Spooner,  a  former  track  star  cf  Woburn,  is 
doing  his  nightly  sprints  up  to  the  C.  H.  estate. 


IIIC2S  Fifteen  Years  From  Now 
Joseph  Romaine:  Radio  Engineer  for  N.B.C. 

Fred  Greenleaf:  Tallest  man  in  Ringling  Brothers’ 
Circus. 

Lawrence  Brown:  Still  sleeping  his  life  away. 
Robert  Temple:  Head  chemist  at  M.  I.  T. 

John  Cullen:  Owner  of  big  stock  company. 

Ellen  Neilsen:  Movie  star  in  Hollywood. 

Helen  Parshley:  Assistant  to  Martha  West.. 
William  Hutchinson:  Basketball  coach  at  Harvard. 
Patricia  Rolland:  Designer  of  dresses,  Fifth  Ave. 
Esther  WWilbur:  Professor  at  Vassal’. 

Edward  Sweeney:  Big  League  Baseball  player. 
William  Carroll:  Six-day  bike  rider. 

John  O’Rourke:  U.  S.  swimming  star  in  Olympics. 
Roland  Twombly:  Head  surgeon  at  Choate  Memorial 
Elizabeth  Tilton:  Waitress  in  the  exclusive  Ritz 
Carlton. 

William  Cassanos :  Y.M.C.A.  instructor. 

William  McLean:  Radio  comedian. 

Philip  Kiklis:  Tobacco  auctioneer  on  the  radio. 
Benjamin  Nelson:  Band  leader. 

Rjchard  Weymouth:  Dentist  in  Woburn. 

John  Swanton:  Artist,  studying  abroad. 
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The  Dial,  Brattleboro  High  School,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

May  we  reprint  from  your  poetry  “Trumpets  of 
the  Dust’  ?  Your  poetry  is  superior  to  any  school 
magazine  we  have  seen,  in  that  it  is  modern  and  very 
picturesque. 

“Trumpts  of  the  Dust’’ 

Lorraine  Douglass  ’38 

Moonlight  shadows 

Stretch  upon  a  barren  soil 
Where  man  long  since  ceased  to  toil 
From  that  day  of  horror, 

When  enemies  slew  all  living — 

Those  who  braved  their  charge — 
Thousands  who  drew  their  dying  breath 
Upon  the  choking  dust, 

A  memory  of  death — 

Trumpets  of  the  dust! 

This  hallowed  night 

A  grotesque  soul  in  hlack 
Treads  the  hollow  stairs 

Up  to  the  tumbling  temple, 

With  guttering  candle;  and, 

Kneeling  before  the  altar, 

Her  sleek  head  lifted,  she  prays 
For  those  Who  died 
Upon  this  lonely,  desolate  land. 

Her  solemn-shadowed  figure 
Upon  the  moon-spilled,  crumpled  stones, 
Leaves  a  mark  of  ruined  art, 

Where  dust  was  once  their  living  bones. 


School  Life,  Melrose  High  School,  Melrose,  Mass. 

The  cover  of  your  January  issue  is  very  strik¬ 
ing.  We  liked  your  colors  very  much.  The  article 
entitled  “Fog’’  by  M.  Park  was  very  clever  and  orig¬ 
inal.  In  your  spring  issue  the  editorial  “There  is 
N'o  Frigate’’ — by  Robert  Bradford  would  be  profitable 
for  the  youth  of  today  to  read.  They  would  gain 
some  excellent  advice.  Your  Notion  Counter  is  a 
novel  idea!  A  little  more  humor  would  improve 
your  magazine,  however. 


The  Noddler,  East  Boston  High  School,  East  B’os- 

ton,  Mass. 

Thanks  Noddler,  for  the  following  comment  on 
our  magazine: 

The  Reflector  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of 
humor  in  addition  to  the  other  absorbing  depart¬ 
ments. 

May  we  reprint  from  your  magazine  the  follow¬ 
ing  humor.  It  gave  us  a  bit  of  amusement  because 
it  is  so  typical. 

Unanswerable 

Can’t  study  in  the  fall — 

Gotta  play  football 
Can’t  study  in  the  winter — 

Gotta  play  basketball 
Can't  study  in  the  spring — 

Gotta  play  baseball 
Can’t  study  in  the  summer — 

Gotta  girl. 


The  Echo,  Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessess. 

Thanks  for  the  following: 

The  Reflector,  Woburn  High  School,  Woburn,  Mass. 

This  magazine  is  very  close  to  the  students,  and 
therefore  is  much  more  readable  than  it  might  oth¬ 
erwise  be.  You  have  a  most  interesting  manner  of 
presenting  news  of  your  alumni.  All  in  all  this  mag¬ 
azine  is  truly  representative  of  school  life  and  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  story  “A  Race  with  Death”  certainly 
pictures  the  life  of  a  doctor  and  the  foolishness  of 
youth.  Anyone  who  reads  it  may  well  profit  by  it. 


The  Blue  and  White,  Methuen  High  School,  Methu¬ 
en,  Mass. 

May  we  welcome  you  to  our  Exchanges. 

Yeur  cover  certainly  suggests  the  title  of  your 
paper.  It  is  well  compiled,  small  but  interesting. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  more  from  you. 

The  Pioneer,  Reading  Hogh  School,  Reading,  Mass. 

Your  magazine  is  striking,  neatly  arranged  and 
easy  to  read.  However,  more  humor  in  the  form 
of  class  notes  would  help  your  magazine.  We  print 
from  your  magazine  a  poem  which  we  think  has  a 
beautiful  thought. 
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And  whistles  a  song  to  the  tune  of  the  sea. 

A  day  when  the  mountains  are  fragrant  with  pine, 
And  the  light  of  their  summits  is  almost  divine; 
When  the  hills  raise  their  heads  with  a  beautiful 
pride 

In  diamond  clear  springs  that  are  running  beside. 

I’m  waiting  for  a  day  when  the  world  be  as  bright 
As  a  myriad  sun  with  an  infinite  light 
And  the  sound  I  will  hear  as  I  dreamily  nod 
Is  the  voice  of  our  Maker — the  voice  of  God. 

David  St.  Hilare  '40 


Authentic,  Stoneham  High  School,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

You  have  a  splendid  magazine,  Stoneham.  Your 
cover  of  the  Upper  Class  Dance  Number  was  not 
only  striking  but  appropriate. 

Thank  you,  “Authentic,”  for  the  following  com¬ 
ment  : 

“The  Reflector,”  from  Woburn  is  another  fine 
magazine  which  has  a  splendid  group  of  short  stories 
and  poems.  However,  we  particularly  enjoyed  the 
photographic  pages,  which  always  aid  in  making  a 


magazine  a  great  deal  more  interesting.  It  is  a 
very  novel  way  in  which  your  alumni  and  exchange 
notes  are  written,  but  it’s  certainly  an  interesting 
cne.  Your  magazine,  Woburn,  is  extremely  well 
arranged  and  deserves  much  credit. 

“Red  and  Grey,”  Fitchburg  High  School,  Fitchburg, 

Mass. 

Thanks,  Red  and  Grey,  for  the  splendid  comment 
on  our  magazine.  We  are  glad  you  like  it  for  we 
think  you  have  an  excellent  magazine.  We  es¬ 
pecially  liked  the  poem  entitled  “You  and  I”  by  Al¬ 
thea  Fellows.  It  certainly  is  inspiring. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  following  papers: 
“Thompson’s  Island  Beacon,”  “Suffolk  Journal,” 
“Boston  University  News,”  “The  Roaming  Centi¬ 
pede,”  “The  Vermont  Cynic,”  “The  Imprint,”  “New 
Hampton  Manitou,”  and  “Northeastern  N'ews,”  as 
well  as  the  magazine  “Bostonia.” 

With  this  issue  of  the  Reflector  we  bid  farewell 
to  our  Exchange  friends  this  year,  but  are  looking 
forward  to  another  pleasant  year  with  you  beginning 
next  fall.  So  until  then  we  bid  you, 

Goodbye  and  Good  Luck! 


F.  J.  McDonough,  a  Junior  at  the  University  of 
Vermont,  was  recently  appointed  a  member  of  the 
seating  committee  for  Koke  Walk  this  year. 

Miss  Evelyn  E.  Cornett  is  attending  Burdett 
College,  graduating  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
Besides  attending  Burdett’s,  Miss  Cornet  takes  pri¬ 
vate  vocal  lessons  from  Mr.  Arthur  Nilson. 

Ruth  Child,  a  graduate  of  ’35  is  working  at  the 
Limb  and  Brace  Company,  Boston.  She  attended 
Fisher’s  Business  School. 

Kay  Cause,  a  graduate  of  ’36,  is  working  in 
Waltham,  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital. 

Henry  Murray  is  working  in  O’Brien’s  Drug 
Store  at  the  corner  of  Campbell  and  Main  Streets, 
Woburn.  _ _ 

E'ryant  M.  French,  Class  of  ’34.  and  at  present  a 
Senior  at  Amherst  College,  has  been  given  the  Collin 
Armstrong  Poetry  Prize  for  a  collection  of  poems. 
This  prize  is  awarded  annually  “to  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  author  of  the  best  original  poem  or  group  of 
poems.” 

Elizabeth  Dcuvris  and  Julia  Stamatis  are  cash¬ 
iers  in  grocery  stores  in  Boston. 

Herman  Peterson  is  a  salesman  for  the  Curtis 
Candy  Company. 

Paul  Campbell  is  a  Western  Union  boy. 

Forrest  Glenn  Fogg  is  employed  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gear  and  Tool  Works. 

Arthur  Glover  is  reported  to  be  in  the  Navy. 


Gertrude  Brazil  is  attending  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Art. 

Elizabeth  Cameron  is  living  in  Maine. 

Ralph  Popolo  and  James  Buck  are  in  C.C.C. 
camps. 

William  Stygles  is  working  at  Kennedy’s  cheese 
and  butter  store. 

Edna  Nutile  is  employed  at  Price's  Bakery  in 
North  Woburn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Moore  employs  one  of  our  graduates, 
John  Baker. 

Charles  R.  McCauley  goes  to  Suffolk  Law  School. 

Walter  Cullivan  works  at  Doherty’s  Market. 

Helen  Annessi  is  helping  out  in  her  father’s 
store,  and  Richard  Lynch  is  working  in  his  father’s 
store,  also. 

Ralph  Gear  is  employed  by  the  Shawmut  Na¬ 
tional  Bank. 

Thomas  McCauley  is  working  at  a  gasoline  sta¬ 
tion. 

Joseph  Duran  is  attending  Burdett’s  Business 
College. 

Alice  Gavin,  ’37,  is  attending  Katherine  Gibbs 
Secretarial  School. 

Gardner  Appley,  ’37,  is  assistant  greenskeeper 
at  the  Country  Club. 

Raymond  Patterson,  ’36,  is  shipping  clerk  for 
Defendex  Studio  Supply  Company. 

Rita  Nolan,  ’37,  is  working  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WHAT  IS  NEXT? 

Would  Secretarial  courses  for  either  men  or  women.  Business 
Administration,  Mechanical  Accounting,  Stenographic,  General 
Business,  Special  or  Finishing  Courses  help  you? 

No  previous  training  necessary 
Woburn  High  School  diploma  only  entrance  requirement. 

Free  placement  service  for  graduates 

BRYANT  &■  STRATTON 

COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL 
334  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON 

at  the  “ARLINGTON”  subway  station  Telephone  KENmore  6789 
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Patronize  Your  Home  Town  Theatre! 

WARNER  BROS. 

STRAND  THEATRE 

45!)  Main  Street  Woburn  Phone  0696 

Complete  Change  of  Program 
Every  Sunday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday 


Mat.  at  2  P.  M.  Evening  7-11  P.  M. 

Continuous  Saturday,  Sunday  and  Holidays 
Mat.  25c  Eve.  35c  Children  12  or  under  10c 
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|  SILVERMAN’S  STYLE  CENTER 

j  Latest  Model  Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 


! 


For  Men’s  and  Young  Men’s 


Clothing  —  High  Grade  Furnishings 

|  446  Main  St.  - —  Woburn,  Mass. 
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Ambitious  High  School  Graduates 


Do  YOU  know  that  PURCHASING  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  profession?  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  your  future.  Let  us  help  you  get  started  in 

A  REAL  JOB 

by  training  you  to  be  a  “Junior  Buyer.”  Bus¬ 
iness  and  Government  Agencies  need  better 
Purchasing  Agents.  Learn  how  to  buy  mer¬ 
chandise  and  obtain  a  superior  job. 


Get  all-around  business  training  right  in  your 
own  vicinity.  In  our  Schools  you  receive 
PERSONAL  TRAINING 
in  our  Buying  courses  as  well  as  in  Salesman¬ 
ship,  Accounting,  Stenography,  Typewriting, 
Office  Procedure,  Economics,  etc.  You  simply 
must  look  into  this  open  door  to  advancement. 
Write  for  our  descriptive  catalogue. 


BUYERS  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  Boston,  Mass. 

Operated  by  Babson’s  Statistical  Organization,  Incorporated 
Home  Office:  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass 
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S.  B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 


15  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS.  ! 


INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX 
INSURANCE 
OFFICES 

Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston 

Massachusetts 

We  want  your 

FRIENDSHIP 

We  would  like  to  have  your 

INSURANCE 


FRIEND  S 

If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself, 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong, 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you  and 
nobody  thought  about  me, 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Dife  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  w'hlch  in 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 

It's  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 
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Woods  Brothers  | 
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Fancy  Meats  j 

Fresh  Vegetables  ! 

i 

j 

102  MAIN  STREET  TEL.  0218  i 


For  over  100  Years  the  name  BILLAUER 
has  been  identified  with  Fine  Watches  and 
Diamonds. 

Euy  only  from  a  RELIABLE  AUTHORITY 

HENRY  B1LLAUER 

SQUARE  REAL  JEWELER 
..827  Main  Street,  -  -  -  Woburn 

Established  in  Woburn  since  1921 
Ask  about  our  Budget  Payments 


I 


j 

i 

! 
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Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 
Woburn 


❖ 

i 

! 

! 

j 

i 

i 

j 

I 
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Woburn  Co-operative 

March  10,  1938 
RESOURCES 

Real  Estate  Loans  (all  classes)  . $3,706,929.42 

Loans  on  Serial  Shares  .  42,700.00 

Loans  on  Matured  and  Paid-up  Shares..  25,660.00 

Share  Insurance  Fund  .  42,184.80 

Real  Estate  by  Foreclosure .  326,912.95 

Banking  House  .  64,700.00 

Taxes  and  Insurance  Paid  .  3,598.24 

Suspense  .  24.00 

Deposit  Co-operative  Central  Bank....  22,555.23 

U.  S.  Bonds  .  319,921.88 

Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation  Bonds  336,450.00 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Stock .  29,600.00 

Cash  .  115,456.30 

$5,036,692.82 


-♦OH*- 


Bank 


Sixteen  of  our  officers  and  directors  received  their  early  training  for  their 
business  or  professional  careers  in  the  Woburn  High  School 


Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 
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CHEVROLET 


OLDSMOBILE 


CADILLAC 


LA  SALLE 


The  Bobbins  Company 


|  Manufacturing  Jewelers 

\ 

|  Class  Rings  ^  Medals  h  Pins 

i 

i 


John  H*  Bates  Inc* 


40  WINN  STREET 


WOBURN 


i 


80  Federal  Street/  Boston,  Mass. 


Liberty  7678 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Mohigen  Beef  Co. 


! 


Neipris  Clothing  Company 

If7 e  Specialize  in 

Student’s  Clothing 
Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50 

474  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 
opp.  Strand  Theatre 
Telephone  0688 


WOBURN’S  COMPLETE  FOOD 
STORE 


After  the  Senior  Reception 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison’s 

BLACK  and  ORANGE  ROOM 


Cooling  Drinks 


Ice  Cream  I 


Sandwiches 


Akeson  Fuel  Co.  i 


INC. 


COAL  —  OIL  —  COKE 


M 


WOBURN  and  BOSTON 
EXPRESS 


j 

|  Phones:  Woburn  1597  —  Boston  Der.  7947 

i 


TWO  TRIPS  DAILY 


We  Call ,  We  Haul  — 


Anytime,  Anywhere 


\ 

4- 


235  Salem  Street  —  Woburn 


WINN 

TRANSPORTATION 

CO. 


i  i 
i  i 
i  i 
i  i 
i  i 
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Woburn 


Mass. 


Bruised  ,  sore 
muscles  find 
soothing  relief 
in  Nyolgesic, 
the  liquid  balm. 
Just  shake  it 
on — rub  pain 
away.  Shaker- 
top  bottle  only 
60c. 


NYAL  SERVtCE'"6lUi6' STORES 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BUIEN,  Rf*.  Pli. 

Cor.  Main  ami  Campbell  St*.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  1512.  1433,  1107 


i  I 

I 
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i 
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LADIES  and  MENS 


FORMAL  CLOTHES  £ 
FOR  RFMT41 


'V/ctmihA 


DPIJJ  SUI'S 
TWKC00S 
CUT  AIWA  VS 

BlU«  HANNU  COSTS 
MOOTS  (IANNU  TROUSCRS 
SKINTS  HATS  SHOIS 


IVCHIHO  BOWNS 
VCIVC1  WRAPS 
eoiois  towns 
Bft’OCSMAIOS  (OWNS 
party  rsocss 

SUNNY  WRAPS 


READ  &  WHITE 


BOSTON 

Ml  SUMMER  STREET 
7f*.llB.  7930 


PROVIBINCI 
WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING 
V  GASPEI  3447 


Tel.  Woburn  1506 

Callahan  Inc. 

Try  Our  Delicious  Sandwiches 
ICE  CREAM  —  CANDY 

Let  Ale  Serve  Your  Next  Party 


3fi9  MAIN  STREET 


TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 


IN  WOBURN 


COMMERCIAL,  and  PERSONAL,  CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 
Safe  Deposit  Boxes 


Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

FEDERAL,  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  success. 

Make  the  most  of  your  opportunity 
to  acquire  an  education. 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  thrift  by  opening 
a  savings  account  with  us  and  adding  to  it 
regularly, 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


MEMBER  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


Northeastern 

University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offer*  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  and 
cultural  education  and  a  vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some 
specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND 
FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT .  Modern  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  including  lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions, 
professional  talks  by  business  executives,  and  motion  pictures  of  manufact¬ 
uring  processes,  are  used. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  (with  DIESEL,  AERO¬ 
NAUTICAL  and  AIR  CONDITIONING  options),  ELECTRICAL, 
CHEMICAL,  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION.  General  engineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the 
freshman  year;  thus  the  student  need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to  the 
branch  of  engineering  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all  courses, 
provides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience  with  classroom 
instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to  earn  a  portion  of  his 
school  expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable 
in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 


FOR  CATALOG  —  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 
Northeastern  University 

Director  of  Admissions  t 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 

□  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

O  College  of  Business  Administration 

□  College  of  Engineering 

Name . 

Address  . 
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